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The School the Hope of the South. 


IRAVELING this week across a considerable section of our | already has the basis of all character in that he is learning to work, 
Progressive Farner ond Gazette territory, we could but | that boy who “warms his feet cold mornings in the place where the 
dream of the time when all our Southern country shall be- | cows lay the night before’’—he is the hope of the South. That girl 

come as fair as the rural districts of France and England as we | of yours, that girl of your neighbor’s, whose mind and spirit will 





























saw them two years ago—when our muddy roads 
shall give way to beautiful highways; when our 
old fields shall be redeemed to life and useful- 
ness; when our half-cultivated patches shall be 
converted into broad and fertile fields; when 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep shall dot our 
hillsides ; when a gully shall be reckoned a dis- 
grace and a fire-ruined wood a crime; when 
cabins and ugly cottages shall be replaced by 
homes made beautiful by loving care, however 
humble they may be; and when a thickly-settled 
and well trained population shall not only relieve 
country life of that isolation which has 

















most retarded its development, but shall 
give needed support for all the conven- 
iences of twentieth-century rural life— 
rural telephones, water-works, the town- 
ship high school with its public library 
and lyceum course: the school a center 
of intellectual and the church of spirit- 
ual activity, each giving symmetry and 
beauty to a community life which finds 
its material basis in a high degree 
of efficiency on the part of the 
average man. 

Even as the painter when he 
goes to his canvas, sees with his 
mind’s eye some beautiful vision 
which he is to work out, even so 
all of us should have before us as 
we go about our daily tasks this 
vision of the South that is to be, 
and the part, however insignifi- 
cant, that we may have in helping 
its fulfillment. We should ail of 
us like to live to see it with our own 
eyes, as Moses yearned to see the 
Promised Canaan to which he led 
his people. But whether we shall 
see it with the physical eye or only 
in our dream, it is enough that we 
may have a hand in bringing it 











some day give tone and color to everything in a 
home—she is the hope of the South. And only 
through the school they can be developed. 

The boy and girl in the towns are getting good 
schooling; the farm boy and girl in the North and 
West are petting good schooling. Shall it be, 
then, that among all our twentieth-century Ameri- 
can youth the Southern farm boy and girl alone 
shall enter life’s race handicapped by shackles 
of ignorance ? 

It must not be so. The best investment the 
South could make in 1910 would be to double its 
school taxes and double the patronage 
of our high schools and colleges. Only 
by providing the best of facilities can 
we attract to the South that tide of im- 
migration which we need to increase our 
percentage of white population and to 
relieve rural life of isolation ; and only 
by educating all our people can we ever 
work out our dream of a South the beauty 
of whose rural and urban life, the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of whose 
people, shall make it indeed the 
foremost and the fairest section 
of America. 
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The Southern Farmer's Needless 
Burdens. 


SSACHAR IS A STRONG ass crouching down 
between two burdens. And he saw that rest 
was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, 

and became a servant into tribute.” 

Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer, makes 
this a text for a sermon on the burdens that the 
common people bear from ac- 
cumulated and organized cap- 
ital on the one hand and or- 
ganized labor on the other. I 
want to use it to talk about 
education. The Southern far- 
mer is Issachar. He knows 
that he has a pleasant land, but 
like a strong ass, he has been 
crouching beneath two burdens 
—the lack of education, and 

Pror. W. F. MASSEY. the tribute he pays to the 
Northern farmer for things a good agricultural 
education would show him how to raise for him- 
self. 





& 

I can well remember when four of us with a 
President opened the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege in Raleigh, with one lone building standing 
on a barren hill covered with brickbats and rocks, 
where now the beautiful lawns and parade ground 
are. I remember, too, that at that time the farm- 
ers sent their sons there with the strict injunction 
that they were not to take the agricultural course, 
for there was nothing for them in farming. One 
man who owned a good farm, was living in an 
Official position in town, and said to me that he 
wanted to send his sons to the college and wanted 
to know what course of study was best for them. 
I suggested the agricultural course. ‘No, thank 
you, they could get enough of that at home, but 
there is no money in farming.’’ 

Then we were watched by the other colleges 
with a rather jealous eye, and the farmers of the 
State apparently had no sympathy for our work. 
But the college lived and grew. The farm papers 
and the farmers’ institutes educated the farmers 
and infused new ideas, and by degrees the intelli- 
gent farmers came to see that there was a need 
for education of the men whe are to build up the 
waste places and redeem the lands of the South. 

& 

Now the Farmers’ Union is the first of the farm- 
ers’ organizations to really take an active interest 
in agricultural education. When a Farmers’ 
Union, like the one in North Carolina last fall, 
puts up $50 to pay my expenses there to have an 
institute, it is evidence of the new spirit that the 
Union has infused into the members of the or- 
ganization. Issachar is feeling his oats, and is 
determined to stop paying tribute to the North. 

sf 

And what is the way to shift his burdens? 
Education and efficient training in better methods, 
and compact social organization among farmers. 

Issachar is a strong ass, but there is no need 
of his carrying needless burdens. Education will 
enlighten his mind and organization will give him 
power. The burden of poor farming is due to 
lack of knowledge of better methods, and the 
poor farming is the cause of the burden of the 
tribute to the Northern farmers. Education will 
clear him of the burdens, and organization will 
not only help him in business matters but will 
make a more sociable man of him. 

The farmers of the Southern States have gotten 
new ideas in regard to the work of their colleges 
of agriculture, and in most of them the students 
in agriculture are outnumbering those in other 
courses. Issachar is gradually throwing off one 
burden that will enable him to throw off the 
other. 

8 

Any young man of energy and industry who 
loves the farm can now work his way through the 
North Carolina A. & M. College and probably any 
of the others. What is now most sorely needed 
is to make the Farmers’ Union a force behind the 
rural schools, to compel the teaching of the ele- 
ments of agriculture so that those who cannot go 
to college, but must go back to the farm from 
school, will go back with some of the new ideas. 
The Farmers’ Union can be made ‘the greatest 
help in this educational work of any organization 
in the South. This is a time in the affairs of the 
Southern farmer when the organization can do 


the best of work, for there is a spirit abroad in 
the whole South to learn better farming. 

Issachar has burdens enough without that of 
lack of education that causes him to pay tribute— 
burdens that the special interests have laid on us 
all, and which we hope the whole country will 
soon shake off. But the special burdens that the 
Issachar of the South is bearing, can be shaken 
off by education. Let every farmer see that his 
son has an education for his life work if he loves 
the farm and wants to stay there. Do not think 
that the farmer, of all professions, needs no edu- 
cation. He needs a broader one than the lawyer 
or the doctor, for the art of farming depends on 
so many of the sciences that a man need be expert 
in several of them. Let the Farmers’ Union use 
its influence with the legislators to get the colleges 
all the help they need. For the legislators will 
always do what the farmers want if they know 
what they want. 

Issachar may be strong but he has been an ass 
too long carrying needless burdens. Let us shake 
them off. 





Notes on Recent Issues. 


off’? corn, and like Mr. French, I would like to 

know why they do it. I suppose because 
everybody else does and their fathers did, for I 
saw them going through with the little plows 
where there was little or no grass. Looking from 
the train, I wished that I could stop and tell these 
men how much needless labor they were using, 
for the land was light and level and a weeder 
would have enabled them to run over so rapidly. 
And then, just as I was pitying the men who were 
barring-off, the train passed a field where I saw a 
man going over his corn with a weeder and anoth- 
er using a weeder across the sweet potato rows, 
and I thanked Heaven that the leaven is taking. 
The men who were using weeders I know are not 
going to use a turning plow in their fields, and 
ere long their neighbors will learn the advantage 
of the weeder. Then I saw three hands thinning 
cotton where a weeder had evidently been used 
across the rows, and again I felt thankful that 
some are finding out the better way and do not 
have to hoe off the crust around the cotton on 
high beds. 


ik VIRGINIA last week I saw them “‘barring- 


J 

SOY BEANS OR COWPEAS.—Mr. Zeno Moore 
think that the soy bean beats the cowpea. Well, 
I have nothing to say against the soys, and am 
only too glad that men are taking more interest 
in legume forage. But I can get more feed on an 
acre from peas than from soys, if you leave out 
the hard stalks that are not eaten. But either 
peas or soys followed by crimson clover will en- 
able a farmer to get rich, and make his land rich, 
if properly used. 

& 

SAVE PEAS FOR SEED.—The farmers who 
have grown no peas for seed and who think they 
can not afford to buy the seed should study what 
Dr. Butler says. The Southern farmer can not 
afford not to sow peas and feed them, and no 
Southern farmer need ever have to buy the 
seed, but should have them to sell regularly to 
the people northward who find it hard to mature 
them and to those down on the Gulf Coast where 
they do not seed well. The sugar planters of 
Louisiana always buy them and never fail to use 
them, 

& 

“REFLECTION ON THE SOUTH.’’—Mr. Poe 
is right in what he replies to the one who objected 
to what he thought was a reflection on the South. 
We need of all things to know wherein we are 
lacking and lagging behind other sections. The 
staff of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette are 
nearly all Southern-born, and even Dr. Butler, 
though not born in the South, has been so identi- 
fied with Southern interests for so many years 
that he is a real Southerner and as anxious as are 
we who are native to the soil to help the Southern 
farmers to better and more profitable practices. 

Personally, I have given my life to the work of 
Southern farm improvement and am fully ac- 
quainted with the farming of other sections and 
know that we need much in the South to put the 
farming where it should be. Let us get the 
Southern lands where there can be no “reflection’’ 
to tell what other folks are doing. It is no reflec- 
tion on the South to say that we are behind-hand 
in many respects. The North never was desolated 


by armies nor robbed by carpet-baggers, and the 
South has had a hard road to travel, but she is 
“getting there,” and I only wish that I could live 
to see her lead the whole country in farming, as 
she should. 

But last year, I want to say, I saw gullies and 
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wasted hillsides in northern Ohio, and SOuthern 
Illinois. Bad farming in the hill lands of south. 
ern Illinois has made poor, gullied hills from rich 
ones just as it has in the South, and I saw in Ohio 
where they had plowed straight up and down hill 
and there was a gully in every corn row. 





What Farmers Want to Know. 


letters written in answer to the inquiries of 

Progressive Farmer and Gazette readers 
possibly you may find an answer to some question 
that you have been intending to ask: 


it THE FOLLOWING paragraphs, taken from 


Sow crimson clover in early September, and if 
the ground is dry, roll it after sowing. Clover 
of any sort will not do well on an acid soil. 4 
good time to apply lime will be as soon as the 
peas are cut. Spread 25 bushels of freshly slackeg 
lime per acre, and harrow in lightly. 


You can sow rye at any time from September to 
Christmas. If you wish to improve the land and 
sow something in the cotton for a winter cover, 
you should sow crimson clover, 15 pounds of seed 
to an acre. If the cotton was well fertilized, you 
will not need to use any more, but if there was 
enly a little fertilizer put in the furrow for cot- 
ton, you had better apply some acid phosphate 


between the cotton rows broadcast. Sow the 
clover after corn and cowpeas in September. 
That is, sow the seed among the peas. Then you 


will have the best thing for sweet potatoes next 
spring. Sow the clover seed, too, or rye, after 
peanut and sweet potatoes. It will probably be 
rather late for the clover, and rye will answer as 
a winter cover. 


I am rather puzzled to know how the practice 
of applying a second dressing of fertilizer origi- 
nated. The only thing that may have a good ef- 
fect from dressing during the growth of the crop 
is the readily available nitrate of soda. This 
simply promotes more rapid growth, and in land 
where cotton makes a good strong ‘“‘weed,” I do 
not believe that it pays to use the nitrate. 


For alfalfa, I would advise sowing peas, 
letting them mature and turning them under in 
early September. Then apply 30 bushels of fresh- 
ly slaked lime per acre and harrow it in well. 
Give the peas a dressing of 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and on sandy soils 50 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash per acre, and it will all be there 
for the alfalfa. Never sow alfalfa in spring, but 
always in September. Use 25 pounds of seed per 
acre. 


The planting of the early potatoes that have 
been kept in cold storage is a perfect success, and 
will give as good, if not better, seed than the 
real second crop, and planted in July will make 
a larger crop and better for table use. I would 
plant them in a deep furrow and cover very light 
ly till they grow and then work the earth to them 
till level and would not hill at all as we do early 
potatoes, the object being at that season to retain 
moisture. 


The “green brier’’ is really the tuberous-rooted 
smilax. The only thing to do is to keep the tops 
cut off and never allow them to make green leaves 
and the roots will finally die. I am fighting them 
in my garden, and this is the only way I know. 
It is useless to grub them out, for every cut root 
will sprout, but no plant can long survive if not 
allowed to make green leaves. Of course I pull 
out any that I can pull up, but it is seldom that 
you can pull them. Nothing will overcome them 
but constant cleaning off of every shoot that gets 
above ground. 


It is believed that the continual application of 
acid phosphate brings about acid conditions in the 
soil that are unfavorable to legume crops and 
many others. Acid phosphate is made by mixing 
equal weights of sulphuric acid and pulverized 
rock. The crops take the phosphoric acid and 
the sulphuric acid is set free and at once unites 
with the lime in the soil, forming sulphate of 
lime, or plaster, which does not sweeten the soil 
as the lime carbonate does, and acid conditions 
are brought about by the robbing of the soil of 
lime carbonate. The remedy is, of course, to 4P- 
ply lime to sweeten the soil and bring about 
conditions favorable to the legumes. 





Every untrained or mistrained child is a Pos 
itive drawback to the future welfare of the State. 
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BY THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Greatest Need of the South To-day is Education—Some 


Ways in Which Our Public School Training is Lacking, and 
Some Things in Which the Patrons of the Schools Fail to 


Do Their Duty. 


Tait Butler. 


GREAT CHANGE has come 
Ace the opinions of men re- 

garding the necessity for mind 
training and knowledge for the man 
on the farm, but there are yet too 
many—many more than is best for 
the progress of the country—who still 
regard with more or less contempt 
the accurate and specific facts devel- 
oped by the scientists. The spirit 
which is exhibited in a contempt for 
scientific knowledge in agriculture is 
indifferent to education in all things. 
The greatest hindrance to a more 
rapid development of the South to- 
day is a lack of knowledge of eco- 
nomic and industrial subjects, and 
the greatest obstacle to obtaining 
this necessary knowledge is an all 
too common indifference to education 
generally. 

To state that the great need of 
Southern agriculture to-day is edu- 
eation, is no unkind or unjust crit- 
icism, but a statement of plain facts. 
And if the truth must be told, not 
alone agricultural education, but 
also general education, mind train- 
ing of the masses who cultivate the 
soil. That we have made good 
progress in the last decade, none will 
deny, but that does not remove the 
necessity for doing much more in the 
next decade. 


So long as the public rural school 
term is only four or five months, in- 
stead of at least eight or nine, it is 
not worth while to look further for 
the greatest need of the South as re- 
gards her future development. We 
repeat that the greatest need of 
Southern agriculture is education, 
and by this we do not mean educa- 
tion in the science and practice of 
agriculture alone, but that educa- 
tion which creates a desire for 
knowledge for the purpose of using 
it in living a better life—that edu- 
cation which trains the mind to 
think and creates higher ideals and 
desires. 


The Shameful Neglect of Our School 
Houses. 


I am inclined to place much im- 
portance on some things which teach- 
ers and school patrons seem, in many 
cases, to consider of little moment. 
A child reared in a home devoid of 
comforts and where cleanliness and 
modern sanitation have little exem- 
plification must receive the desire 
and ambition for better things from 
some other source, and even the 
knowledge of the existence of better 
conditions, as well as how to obtain 
them, must come from outside in- 
fluences. Where is the place out- 
side the home best fitted for show- 
ing the value of these better things 
to the child? Naturally the school 
and the school house may be looked 
to as the starting point for generat- 
ing a desire and building up a 
knowledge of a brighter, cleaner and 
better life. 


We are no wise inclined to quar- 
rel with any one about the school 
houses of the South. They are not 
what we would like, and in some 
cases better might be reasonably ex- 
pected, but better school houses are 
being provided probably as fast as 
we can afford. A much more im- 
portant matter it seems to me is the 
Manner in which the school houses 
we already have are kept. Even an 
old building, however plain or rough 
it may be, may be kept clean and 
comfortable at a small expense. In 


going over the country during the 
vacation time of the schools, attend- 
ing farmers’ institutes, we have been 
shocked by the condition in which 
the school houses are left at the 
close of the scho year. In many 
cases the filth and litter present in- 
dicate plainly that they were not tidy 
or clean in recent years, and broken 
windows and open doors show a 
carelessness about their condition in 
keeping with the filth with which 
they abound. All are not of this 
type, but they are shockingly and 
disgracefully common. 

This condition of the school 
houses not only shows them unfit to 
serve aS a means of creating higher 
ideals in those children who come 
from unsanitary and uncomfortable 
homes, but it shows an indifference 
and disrespect for those things for 
which the school should always 
stand. 


We Must Strive for a Better Home 
Life. 


It is doubtful if better crops and 
a better agriculture will come except 
as a result of a desire for a better 
home life. Man is largely a selfish 
animal, and until he has a desire for 
more and greater home comforts he 
will not strive effectively for better 
crops. 

The common rural school is the 
present hope of the South and in in- 
creasing its efficiency and adding to 
the length of the school term we are 
building up the greatest power for 
uplifting the masses and making 
our land truly prosperous. It is 
true that better schools, good roads, 
comfortable, sanitary homes and all 
the other things which go to make 
up a happy and prosperous rural life 
can never be procured and maiptain- 
ed until the average earnings of the 
men doing the work on the farms 
are increased, but a strong desire 
for these things and the knowledge 
of how to obtain them must origi- 
nate in the rural school. It is true 
that no profound knowledge of ag- 
riculture will ever be taught in the 
common rural school, but an intro- 
duction to this knowledge and the 


awakening of a desire for it must’ 


start in the home or in the rural 
school. 


many parents do not themselves pos- | 
sess it, and in such cases the rural’ 
school is the only hope. When we 


So re-arrange and re-construct our! 
rural school text-hooks so as to give. 


the pupils a little better insight into 
their daily work and the value of a 
better home life, we shall have taken 
the first step. 


This first step, like nearly all oth- 
er first steps, seems hard for the 
school teachers to take; but after a 
few more years of ‘talk’ we shall 
act, and when the child in the rural 
school is shown a few new and in- 
teresting facts about the things he 
has been familiar with all his life, 
his interest will be aroused. Noth- 
ing will more quickly attract the at- 
tention of a child or more firmly 
hold it than to be shown that there 
are interesting facts, which he had 
never heard of, connected with the 
very things by which he has been 
surrounded all his life. When our 
school books are based on the sub- 
jects surrounding and entering into 
the life of the rural child, instead of 
on commerce and other things fa- 


miliar only to the city people, then 
we shall have made at least one ra- 
tional step towards the improvement 
of our rural schools. 

Will any one tell us why arithme- 
tic, for instance, cannot be taught as 
well with a problem requiring the 
pupil to ascertain the number of 
pounds of nitrogen in a ton of fer- 
tilizer which contains 4 per cent of 
nitrogen, as with the sort of prob- 
lem used which, for instance, re- 
quires the pupil to find the interest 
on $2,000 at 4 per cent for one year? 





SOME THINGS NEEDED BY THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Children Should Be Sent to 
School to Study and They Are En- 
titled to Convenient and Comfort- 
able School House and Grounds. 


Messrs. Editors: There are three 
things necessary to have good 
schools: good buildings, good teach- 
ers and good pupils. 

We should have compulsory edu- 
cation. As the school laws are now, 
the children are robbed of what 
legally should belong to them—their 
time for school. A child is kept at 
home on the slightest pretext until 
he becomes discouraged and doesn’t 
want to go, and no one says he must 
go. We should have longer terms, 
three or four months is not suffi- 
cient. The cities have 6 to 9 months, 
but what privilege do the rural chil- 
dren have. How are they to pre- 
pare for college? 

In regard to fuel, it should be 
furnished by the committee. If they 
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can’t afford to hire it chopped, ap- 
point a day and have the patrons 
come with horses, wagons, saws and 
axes, and provide wood enough for 
the season, and not have the boys 
spend their time cutting wood when 
they should be at their books. I 
have passed school houses and. seen 
six or eight boys, out under the pre- 
tense of chopping wood, who were 
really playing ball, and thus neg- 
lecting their lessons. One school I 
have in mind where the teacher and 
some of the girls have had to saw 
their own wood, as no big boys hap- 
pened to be there. Now, people 
don’t hire teachers to saw wood, 
neither do they send children to 
school for that purpose, taking their 
time from their lessons. Again I 
have known little girls, sent to the 
nearest farm house with a heavy 
pail for water, there being no well 
on the school grounds. 

We need better rural teachers, 
those who have experience, judg- 
ment, discretion and government. 
Send your “sweet girl graduates” to 
the graded schools where there are 
older heads to instruct them in the 
art of teaching. 

Last, but not least, is the want of 
outbuildings. There should be two 
on every ground, but as it often is, 
there is none, thus causing both 
teachers and scholars much annoy- 
ance, embarrassment and inconven- 
ience, besides being a menace to 
health. The committee should see 
that such buildings are erected and 
the teacher and scholars instructed 
to keep them decent and in order. 
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Carolina, says: 


it. Having read the last chapter, 


A CITY business man who sent his farmer brother a copy 
of “A Southerner in Europe”, writes us as follows: 


‘Please note the enclosed bit, cut out of a 
letter from my sister in reference to your book, 
and note that my father, now seventy years 
old, was much interested in it.” 


The “enclosed bit’? cut out from his sister’s letter, reads as follows: 
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The old man, 77 years old had never read a book through before, 
had to stop to rest eyes, but if your eyes are younger, you may not 
R. W. D. Connor, author of ‘‘Cornelius Harnett’: “I 
read it from cover to cover without stopping—a whole day of delight- 
ful reading.” John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi says: ‘‘I read it night 
before last and enjoyed it very much.’’ Ex-Governor Aycock, of North 
“I read the last chapter of ‘A Southerner in Europe,’ the 
other night, having for the first time found an opportunity to look into 


I turned back and took the book up 


from the beginning, and nearly completed it before laying it down.” 


No Farmer’s Book Case Is Complete Without It 











You owe it to yourself, your wife and your children to put this 
volume into your home—not an ordinary book of travels, but a book full 
of vital, throbbing facts about the big things all Southerners may 
learn as to how Europeans work, live, and are governed. 


q Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1. 
and Gazette one year, Cloth, $1.50; Paper Copy, $1.30. 


t@ Free Paper Copy to any one sending $1 in NEW sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 


With The Progressive Farmer 
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WHAT EACH OF US MAY 


DO TO HELP THE CAUSE. 


Should Not Every Man Be Glad to Do His Part of the Work 
in the Enlightenment of the. World?—AIl Good Things We Have 
Depend on Men Trained to Think and Act. 


By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette people are making, run- 
ning this Educational Special? It 
seems wonderfully fitting that a 
farm journal that 
has for its pur- 
pose the advance- 
ment of every 
great interest of 
South should give 
much attention to 
matters’ pertain- 
ing to education. 
I wonder if we 
all realize what 
education means 
to a country. Do you know of any 
good thing we have in our country. 
that is not dependent upon mind 
training? For this is what education 
amounts to with all the frills remov- 
ed, simply brain growth or develop- 
ment. Tell me, you young man who 
do not think it worth while to 
educate yourself, what your country 
would be worth if all men thought 
as you do. Cut out of our country 
the churches, schools, mills, rail- 
roads, telegraph, good homes, news- 
papers, etc._—for to build and main- 
tain all of these requires trained 
minds—and what have we? Sav- 
agery, the wild man roaming through 
the forests, no property of any sort, 
every man at his brother’s throat, 
brute strength and cunning the rul- 
ing powers. 


These are things the Anglo-Saxon 
race has been working away from 
for 4,000 years, and isn’t it a shame 
on him that every man is not will- 
ing to so fit himself as to do a man’s 
share of this work called civiliza- 
tion? 

Self-education is a grand thing, 
but only a small proportion of the 
men of our race have the steadfast- 
ness of purpose, the will-power or 
the courage to train their minds 
without the guidance, aid and inspi- 
ration of a teacher. So this is where 
the necessity of schools arises. The 
teacher is to place before the pupil 
in a tactful way the work of other 
men’s brains for him to ponder on, 
to direct, to re-arrange. In this way 
to so strengthen and expand his 
brain as that it will be able to leave 
the beaten track after a time and 
reach out after thoughts all its own, 
known only to itself and its Creator. 
In this way new ground is broken, 
new seed planted, that, springing 
up, aids men to live better lives, 
make better livings, pushing civili- 
zation up another notch on to a little 
higher plane. 

Keeping the foregoing in mind 
and the further fact that it is the 
best part of man that is in training, 
the best part of man created in the 
image of God, and the necessity of 
the best teachers and the _ best 
schools comes with such force as to 
almost stagger one. A realization of 
the importance of this work to the 
world, it seems to me, should so 


* IT NOT A splendid move that 





A. L. FRENCH. 


7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette readers in North 
Carolina and adjoining states by a 
thoroughly gilt-edgedinvestment of 
which we shall be glad to furnish 
particulars. No one not interested 
in farming wanted, and no one out- 
side the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee. Address 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














appeal to the men and women who 
are called upon to furnish the means 
to equip schools that it would not be 
a question of how little they can get 
along with but how much can be 
used in a thoroughly business way 
to rush the work along. To the 
teacher, it should so appeal that it 
would not be a question of hours or 
of routine, but ‘‘ How can I get the 
right hold of that individual pupil 
and so arouse his courage and am- 
bition as to enable him to do the 
very best work of which his devel- 
oping mind is capable?” 


Then the aid the parents can give 
in directing the child in the matter 
he reads. This will necessitate con- 
siderable study on the part of the 
parent, but perhaps this is as well: 
know the good books and papers 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


yourself, and then you will be in bet- 
ter position to place before the child 
reading matter—the fruit of other 
men’s brains—that will always lift 
up and never drag down the young 
mind that is ever seeking after 
something. As this is written to 
farm folks, encourage the child to 
read and study the farm journals 
and see to it that the farm papers 
you take are worthy the study of 
that child, sound, clean and uplifting. 

And from the multitude of books, 
which? Some that have come down 
with the writer from his boyhood 
days, are the teachings of Paul, 
Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax,’ Rev. 
Josiah Strong’s “Our Country,” 
Scott’s “Scottis hiefs.’”’ These are 
good and theré™are a few hundred 
others. Go with the child as much 
as possible in his reading that he 
may not only get the sentiment of 
the book but also some of the writ- 
er’s style of expression. Teach him 
to notice how the good writer ar- 
ranges his words to express his 
thought winningly and with clear- 
ness. All this will aid in what men 
term his education. 








EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


What Local Self-Taxation Has Done to Bring About Better Sal- 


aries—Making the Schools Fit 


the Pupils for Life—Practical 


Health Instruction in All Schools. 


By Hon. James Y. Joyner, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


ORTH CAROLINA’S progressin 
N the usually recognizable evi- 
dences of educational welfare 
has behind it, as every movement 
has, a fundamental basis of activity. 
Increased special taxation by volun- 
tary vote of the people, improvement 
in school houses and grounds, and 
lengthening of school terms, and in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries by contri- 
butions of money and labor, have 
come from an encouraging growth in 
public sentiment for public education 
and in active public interest. This 
has been made possible and effective 
by educational meetings and address- 
es; by the distribution of literature 
on the subject of public education 
and how best to meet its needs; by 
the generous support of the public 
press, and by the co-operation of pub- 
lic men and leaders of public thought. 
In recognition of the established 
laws of Nature and life, manual 
training and industrial education of 
various kinds have found a fixed and 
permanent place in some of our 
schools, especially the city schools. 
Some of the rural public high schools 
have also established departments of 
domestic science, where pupils not 
only learn more of the necessity of 
making the home beautiful and san- 
itary, but are actually learning the 
best scientific principles of cooking, 
sewing, etc., and are actually cooking 
and sewing under skilled teachers in 
this line. Some of these high schools, 
and indeed a few of the smaller ru- 
ral schools, are giving some exceed- 
ingly practical instruction and dem- 
onstrations in the science of agricul- 
ture. Many schools have school 
farms, but lack systematic, scientific 
conducting of the work done on them. 
The time will come, here in North 
Carolina, within a few years, as it 
has come in some. other sections, 
when our country schools will be real 
rural schools and not city schools in 
the country. When we correlate the 
pictures, charts, arithmetic, reading, 
language and composition * with 
things pertaining to rural life and 
send children back into their homes 
to apply with interest and enthusiasm 
in their every-day lives lessons that 
touch the life of farmers and farm- 
ers’ children, the conception of the 
dignity of labor of every kind will 
come as a consequence. 


ed, and is being attained in a small 
way, by teachers who have no special 
professional training in agriculture, 
domestic science ,and manual train- 
ing, except that which their aroused 
interest has given them by self-direc- 
tion and improvement. 
Public Health and Hygiene. 


A plea for simple, practical in- 
struction of the rising generation 
through the public school in the sim- 
ple laws of health and sanitation has 
been inaugurated by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in co- 
operation with the State Board of 
Health. Bulletins dealing with these 
subjects in a concise and simple way 
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Success in such work can be attain- | 





residents of one neighborho 
build the line to the town limits and connect with our 


have been prepared and distributed 
to the teachers of the State. The 
first of these, ‘‘A Manual of Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene,” gives general out- 
lines for a three-years’ course, begin- 
ning when the child first enters 
school, and covering a period in 
which heretofore there was no pre- 
scribed instruction in these subjects. 
It deals in a simple, practical way 
with the child in his every-day en- 
vironment in home and school, and 
with the simple hygienic laws affect- 
ing the every-day life of the child. 
This bulletin was used in the teach- 
ers’ institutes last summer and later 
put into practically all the public 
schools. 


A bulletin on ‘‘Eyes and Ears” was 
next prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health. It is intended to give help- 
ful information in regard to the loca- 
tion, construction and shape of 
school houses, and the size, seating, 
lighting, ventilating and heating of 
school rooms, together with sugges- 
tions about sanitary conveniences. 
Teachers are urged therein to give 
more consideration to the child’s 
physical condition, especially as re- 
gards his eyes and ears, and to see 
the relation between dullness, tru- 
ancy and backwardness of childhood, 
irritability, inattention, and nervous 
breakdowns occurring in later life, 
and the existence of some eye or ear 
trouble, which, if the suggestions are 
followed, may be detected by the 
teacher. Simple directions are given 
for making eye and ear tests, which 
any teacher can make efficiently. 


At first little was done with this 
bulletin because teachers feared that 
they could not rely upon themselves 
to make tests. They are learning 
better, and many have become en- 
thusiastiec over this work. Warning 
ecards to notify parents are provided 
as a means of calling the attention of 
parents and guardians to the defects 
when once detected. We believe that 
the information about the child’s phy- 
sical condition which the teacher gets 
will be an invaluable asset in teach- 
ing the child better. With this bul- 


URAL telephone communication with the world is 
R proving a boon to the farmer. It increases his 
profit-producing possibilities; it keeps him in close 
touch with prospective weather conditions; it affords 
him instantaneous communication with a physician or 
neighbors in case of sudden family illness or accident— 
he can telephone to a doctor in less time than it takes to 
hitch up; and he and his family can talk to neighbors 
and to persons at a distance any minute in the day. 


Cost Very Little 


We have formulated a plan by which rural tele- 
hones may be installed in country homes at asurpr's- 


re. The plan ie ft half a dozen or more 
to band together and 


For full details of this, consult the nearest Bell tele- 
phone manager, or write to us for descriptive booklet. 


Farmers’ Line Department 


Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


77 South Pryor St., 


Atlanta, Ga 
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Saturday, June 25, 1910.) 


letin ten thousand copies of a special 
State Board of Health bulletin on 
“Teaching Health in Public Schools 
and Medical Inspection of Public 
Schools,” was distributed to teachers. 
The Secretary of the State Board is 
now preparing a bulletin in which 
sixty five-minute health talks will be 
outlined and suggestions given to 
help muke the talks interesting 
and orderly. Two of these talks 
will be required each week. These 
health publications will be made the 
basis of examinations on physiology 
and hygiene for teachers’ certificates. 

Health study and the means for 
making it effective in the life of the 
child is an essential part of our edu- 
cational work. Wonderfully strong 
sentiment along this line is taking 
hold of the people generally. 


Enlargement of the Work of the De- 
partment. 


The work of this department has 
been enlarged and increased in ef- 
ficiency, first, by the addition of a 
trained man as Inspector and Super- 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now toy wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing, It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 

Sample and Catalog “‘P”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 














VIRGINIA FARM LAND 
FOR SALE, CHEAP 
(Advertisement) 

The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette advises in its issue of May 28th 
the purchase of farm land. The 
Editor realizes that the time is rap- 
idly coming when farm land will be 
much higher than it is now and can 
not. be had at reasonable prices. 

We still have a large list of farms 
for sale of 50 to 1,000 acres at $8 
to $15 per acre. These farms are 
not poor, worn-out farms. They will 
produce as much per acre of wheat, 
Oats, clover, grass and several other 
crops as any land in the South. If 
you were with us now we could 
show you field after field of wheat 
that will make 20 bushels per acre, 
nice fields of oats, clover and grass. 
We could soon convince you, if you 
were here, that our land is all we 
claim it to be. Would it not be well 
for you to come to see us at once. 

Write for catalog of farms. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., INC., 


Chase City, Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. 





visor of Elementary Schools; sec- 
ondly, by the addition of a competent 
man of special training as supervisor 
of the agricultural work in the pub- 
lic schools, working in co-operation 
with the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Demonstration Department of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and giving his entire time, 
in co-operation with the county su- 
perintendents, to the organization 
and direction of boys’ corn clubs, the 
stimulating and directing of agricul- 
tural instruction in the public schools 
and the cultivating of public senti- 
ment for agricultural and industrial 
instruction; third, by the addition 
of a trained, experienced, profession- 
al school man, as supervisor of teach- 
er-training, giving his entire time to 
the supervision and direction of the 
work of the county teachers’ insti- 
tutes, county teachers’ association, 
and the teachers’ reading circle, and 
to the general supervision of the 
three State colored normal schools. 


Teacher-Training. 

With the aid of the Supervisor of 
Teacher Training, the work of the 
county teachers’ institutes and coun- 
ty teachers’ associations has been 
organized and systematized, and 
through teachers’ reading circles a 
valuable course of home study and 
home training for the professional 
training of the rank and file of the 
teachers is being successfully con- 
ducted. 

The amendment to the school law 
now makes mandatory a two-weeks’ 
teachers’ institute in every county bi- 
ennially. The work of the institute 
has been made uniform, practical 
and progressive, with less lecturing, 
more teaching and demonstration, 
and greater emphasis on primary 
methods. 

The work of institutes, the coun- 
ty teachers’ associations and the 
reading circle is correlated as far as 
possible. North Carolina Education, 
our Official State teachers’ journal, 
is heartily co-operating and render- 
ing valuable assistance in carrying 
on the work. 


Public High Schools. 


During the last scholastic year 
there has been an increase in the en- 
rollment in public high schools of 
more than 1,000, making a total en- 
rollment of more than 6,000. These 
schools were established three years 
ago and are maintained by the co- 
operative aid of the State, the coun- 
ty, and the school district. There 
are now 175 of these schools in 93 
of the 98 counties. With the excep- 
tion of five counties, from one to 
four of these high schools are now 
open to all the country boys and 
girls of sufficient preparation in 
every county in the State. A num- 
ber of dormitories have been built 
and equipped in which high school 
students can secure board at actual 
cost, and pay for it in money or pro- 
visions at market price. 


Rural Libraries. 

Two hundred new rural libraries 
have been established, costing $6,- 
000, making the total number of ru- 
ral libraries in the State almost 2,- 
500. More than one-third of all the 
school districts in the State, white 
and colored, are now provided with 
rural libraries. These libraries con- 
tain an average of about 100 vol- 
umes of well-selected books. In ad- 
dition to these new libraries, 100 
supplemental libraries have been 
added to the libraries formerly estab- 
lished, costing $1,500, and adding 
about 35 books each to these li- 
braries. 


Improvement in School Houses and 
Grounds. 

During the year we have kept up 

the pace of the past seven years of 

one new school house a day for every 


day in the year, Sundays included. 
The houses are required by law to 
be built in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, prepared by the 
most competent architects in accord- 
ance with the most modern princi- 
ples of school architecture, and dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form, contain- 
ing cuts, floor plans, bills of material, 
specifications, and complete direc- 
tions from the State Department of 
Education. The value of these new 
houses ranges from about $500 to 
$10,000. Since 1900, the value of 
public school property in North Car- 
olina has been quadrupled. The total 
value of all school property is now 
$5,435,789. 


Loan Fund for Building School 
Houses. 


This fund continues to grow and 
increase in usefulness. The aggre- 
gate loans that have been made from 
this fund are $528,000—an increase 
of $72,000 within one year. The 
fund continues to prove a great 
blessing and a great stimulus to 
school house building and improve- 
ment. The county and district are 
required at least to duplicate for 
their school house every dollar lent 
from this fund, and generally they 
have averaged nearly two dollars for 
every dollar borrowed. The loans 
are for ten years, payable in annual 
instalments at 4 per cent interest. 
Special Taxes, and Increased Attend- 

ance. 

Since January alone about 100 lo- 
cal tax districts have been voted to 
increase the school term, improve 
buildings and grounds, pay better 
salaries to teachers, etc. This makes 
almost 1,100 such districts in the 
State. Ninety-five of the 98 counties 
contain from one to thirty-odd of 
these special local tax districts. In 
1900 there were only 18 such local 
tax districts in the State. The total 
amount raised by local taxation in 
local tax districts aggregates $817,- 
249.82 for the entire State, about 
one-fourth of the total school fund, 
which is now $38,419.103.03. The 
increase in the local tax fund for this 
year is $166,510.42 over last year. 

The school population increased 
last year 11,849, the enrollment 23,- 
486, and the average daily attend- 
ance 27,481. There was also a de- 
cided increase in the school term— 
2.5 days for rural schools of the en- 
tire State. It is interesting also to 
note that while the average term of 
all rural schools is 89.6 days for the 
whole State, the average term for 
the rural local tax districts in 82 
counties from which we have accu- 
rate records is 133 days. 


A Problem and an Obligation. 


The problem of greatest concern 
to-day is that of attendance. Only 
about 70 per cent of the school 
population ever see the _ inside 
of a school house and only about 
60 per cent are in average daily 
attendance for the short term through 
which the schools run. To be sure, 
we are making progress in this mat- 
ter, but it is far too slow. 

In an age like ours and a Republic 
like ours, the right to an education is 
the birthright of every free-born 
child, and the duty of providing an 
adequate system of public education 
one of the highest governmental 
functions; but not less high is the 
obligation upon us to see that every 
child comes into his birthright, which 
should be the chief concern of all 
good citizens; a system of education 
whose bed-rock is such a public sen- 
timent as recognizes the necessity of 
the development of the mind and 
heart of every little child as funda- 
mental and indispensable, and that 
the resources of field, forest and 
stream combined have value in the 
State only in proportion to the intel- 
ligence and virtue of her people. 
Therefore this urgent need. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 





Get Your Neighborhood to Work and 
Prepare for the Best Meetings You 
Have Ever Had. ‘ 


Messrs. Editors: The summer 
months are near at hand and so is 
the time for beginning our Farmers’ 
Institutes. Already letters are com- 
ing in from committeemen giving us 
glimpses of what we may expect at 
their respective institutes. A letter 
just received from the mayor of Star, 
in Montgomery County, announces 
that if we will hold an institute at 
that place the merchants will take 
the matter in hand, advertise the 
meeting and give us an attendance 
of a thousand people. A letter from 
Mr. W. B. Upchurch, Chmn., and C. 
F. Williams, Sec’y., says of the pros- 
pective institute at Green Level: ‘‘We 
are planning to have the biggest in- 
stitute ever held in Wake County. 
We have several prizes to offer for 
the best prepared food, for the best 
bread, cakes, etc. We want the lady 
members of the institute party for 
the judges. We are also going to 
offer prizes for good stock. We want 
to encourage better cooking, better 
farming and the raising of more and 
better live stock.” What community 
in North Carolina will propose to do 
better than the Green Level people? 
We want this same spirit and deter- 
mination to prevail in every part of 
the State. 

There has just come to hand the 
report of the Farmers’ Institutes of 
the Province of Ontario, Canada. 
Down South we have been regarding 
that section as a cold country with- 
out agricultural possibilities. But 
we have misjudged her. The report 
shows that there were held in that 
Province last year 224 regular farm- 
ers’ institutes, and 418 supplement- 
ary meetings, with attendance as fol- 
lows: 

Regular and supplementary meet- 
ings.—Farmers’ Institutes, 121,323; 
Women’s Institutes, 116,493. 

Special Institutes —Fruit Insti- 
tutes, 5,565; Local Poultry Shows, 
5,750; Poultry Institutes, 1,221; Seed 
»nd Live Steck Judging Classes, 14,- 
300; Seed and Drainage, Meetings, 
863; Factory and Creamery Meet- 
ings, 20,418. Total attendance, 286,- 
C32. 

Evidently the people attend the 
institute meetings in that Province. 
The attendance at similar meetings 
in North Carolina last year was con- 
siderably less than 50,000. Let us 
do better in North Carolina from now 
on. 

The subjects discussed at their 
institutes were very similar to those 
Giscussed at ours. 

There is but one way for us to get 
anything out of an institute, and that 
is to attend it; and then to get the 
most out of it we must make our- 
selves a part of it. Take an interest 
in it, ask questions, draw out the 
speakers, and in every way possible 
make the meeting interesting and 
profitable. 

We want the largest attendance 
and the best institutes this summer 
that we have ever had. The success 
of the institutes lies in the hands of 
the people who attend them. Let us 
all do our part toward making them 
successful. 

T. B. PARKER, 
Director Farmers’ Institutes. 





A boy is best educated if he is so 
educated that he can do the most 
useful things with his mental and 
physical limitations. What do I care 
whether he knows Greek and Latin, 
but I do care whether he can con- 
centrate his thought, and do the 
thing he means to do exactly as he 
means to do it. An Alton engineer 
said to William Hawley Smith, “A 
man is educated when he is onto his 
job.’’—Supt. Frank H. Hall. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











A BOY’S MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM. 


The Selection of His Life Work and the Preparation for It—If 
You Expect to Be a Farmer, You Should Fit Yourself for the 
Work, Just as for Any Other Profession or Trade. 


By Tait Butler. 


E HAVE A LETTER from a 

WV boy who says he is 18 years 

old and is the last of a fam- 
ily of boys and one girl to remain 
on the farm. He says that the crops 
on his father’s farm last year almost 
completely failed and that he is 
greatly discouraged; that life on 
the farm is monotonous, and that 
having been offered a position in a 
drug store he is thinking of accept- 
ing it. 

He says his father has a good 
place and he can have all the land 
he wants. 

A man assumes a great responsi- 
bility - when he undertakes to ad- 
vise a boy regarding his life work. 
It is such an important matter that 
no one should consider it lightly. 

In view of this situation, involv- 
ing the most important question 
which any young man has to decide, 
let us discuss carefully, but frankly, 
the different questions raised in this 
letter. 

First, he says he is 18 years old. 
This is too young to begin to follow 
any line of life work. He says one 
of his brothers is a physician. We 
will venture the statement that his 
brother spent at least three years 
preparing for the practice of medi- 
cine before he began the actual 
work. Can anyone tell us why this 
boy of 18 should begin the practice 
of the profession of farming with 
less preparation than his brother 
had to begin the practice of medi- 
cine? I believe I know something 
of both professions and _ while 
neither can with justice to himself 
or society begin his life work with- 
out being thoroughly prepared, the 
extent and variety of knowledge 
needed to do the best farming is far 
greater than that required for the 
successful practice of medicine. 

My dear young friend, unless you 
have sufficient respect and love for 
the profession of farming to give 
yourself as good an education and 
training for following it as a life 
work, as your brother had for the 
profession of medicine, my advice to 


you is, “Don’t make farming your 
profession.” We have too many 
sorry, uneducated farmers now. 


What we want is educated farmers. 
When we have these, poor crops and 
the monotony of farming will large- 
ly disappear. 

Any one may expect to get out of 
this life about what he puts into it. 
Farming is no exception. If he de- 
votes to it industry, honesty, good 
business sense and a knowledge of 
agriculture he will reap a splendid 
reward in a pleasant, useful and 
profitable life. As he puts less of 
these into it just to that extent will 
his reward be less. 

If our young friend will give, say 
three or four years to the study of 
agriculture, in its scientific and busi- 
ness aspects, and will then return to 
his father’s farm, he and his brother 
may have an equal show to make a 
success of their respective life call- 
ings. 

Now, we are not advising this boy 
to take up the life of a farmer. It 
may be that he is not fitted natur- 
ally for the work of farming. If he 
has not business and farming com- 
mon sense, born and bred in him 
(for education will not give him 
this), he may fail, even if he gives 
himself proper educational or pro- 
fessional training. 

Our young friend says he likes 


fine live stock. That is well. Live 
stock farming is the very highest 
and most difficult type of farming. 
Man is to-day engaged in no line of 
work which requires a better trained 
mind or a larger or more varied fund 
of knowledge. For this reason no 
man can become a great or success- 
ful live stock breeder in a year or 
two. The druggist takes years to 
acquire a knowledge of medicines 
and to build up a business. The 
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“You must decide whether you will 
become a farmer, but let me as a 
friend, who from experience and ob- 
servation has had a better oppor- 
tunity to know of these things, in- 
sist that unless you are going to 
learn farming as your brother has 
learned medicine, don’t become a 
farmer. You owe it to yourself, to 
your friends and to the State to be 
a good farmer, or to follow some 
other life work.’’ 





A Last Call from Mr. Parker. 


Messrs. Editors: Please permit 
me through your columns, to make 
the last call for the season for the 
applications of boys who wish to 
enter the Boys’ Corn Clubs and com- 
pete for the premiums offered by 
the State Department of Agriculture. 

So far I have received about 1,500 
applications. From several counties 
where I expected a large list of ap- 





AN UP-TO-DATE RURAL SCHOOL HOUSE 
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[Court-sy North Carolina Department of Education. 


Here is the front elevation and floor plan of one of the new 
type of school houses—the type that provides plenty of room for 
each pupil; plenty of fresh air and plenty of light. 
cially the numerous windows on all sides, and the rolling parti- 
tion which permits the two rooms being thrown into one. 
any pupil, it would seem, could do better in this building than in 
a poorly lighted, unattractive, unsanitary place; and the cost is 
not so great that any progressive community could not afford such 
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plicants I have received but a few. 
I fear some of the boys in those 
counties are under the impression 
that if they have given their names 
to Mr. Schaub or to Mr. O. B. Martin 
to become members of their corn 
clubs or to the Editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, to con- 
test for the premiums offered by 
this paper, that they will also com- 
pete for the premiums offered by the 
State Board of Agriculture without 
sending in their applications for this 
contest. Again I wish to say that no 
boy who has not sent his application 
to me will be considered a contest- 
ant for the premiums offered by the 
Department of Agriculture; and he 
will receive no prize from the De- 
partment though he should make 
more corn on an acre of land than 
any other person. We require the 
signing of the application simply to 
show that the boy has an interest in 
the contest and that he is willing to 
conform to the rules adopted by us. 
I am going to hold the books open 
until the first of July so as to give 
boys who have not yet sent in their 
applications a chance to do so and 
become members of our Corn Club. 
Since my last letter to the boys, 
our premiums have been increased 
by the following donations: From 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, cash $200. From the Armour 
Fertilizer Co., cash, $100. From the 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., five tons of 
fertilizer. The boys in the contest 
will have a chance at the above pre- 
minums as well as at those offered by 
the State Board of Agriculture. For 
application blanks write to me at 
Raleigh, N. C. 
T. B. PARKER, 
Demonstrator. 


Dairy Supplies 


DUNN MACHINERY CO. 
Catalogue ‘‘P-F’’ 
54 Marietta Street, - - Atlanta, Georgia 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motl<y Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through yourS.B A. 


Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


We offer for sale in car lots 

Prime 74 per cent Cotton Seed 

Men. "Sas 2) 9s 7 3 &  o 3 
TAR RIVER OIL COMP’Y. 


TARBORO, N. C. 
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TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 


Good pay, steady work and promotion. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, as we will give complete in- 
structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO WORKS, 








young doctor or lawyer struggles 
along for years learning his profes- 
sion before he achieves success. The 
farmer who will start on the same 
sort of a basis, and follow the same 
course, will achieve an equal meas- 
ure of success in life. 

He can learn the profession of 
agriculture without going to college. 
So could his brother have learned 
the profession of medicine without 
going to college. He went to college 
because that was the best, quickest 
and easiest place to learn the facts 
underlying medical practice. He 
could have learned them without go- 
ing to college, but -he probably 
would not have done so. The chances 
are that the boy who writes to us will 
not learn the facts underlying agri- 
cultural practice githout going to 
college. 

So I would frankly say to him: 





Box M 80, Danville, Va. 





Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 


THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
faa Junior, Reyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should b 

CHATTANOOGA IM 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
i that is honestly built and will bale 


uy. 
PLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 
artment Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 














GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 





The ‘“‘Gibbes”’ Patented 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery”—All Kinds,—A1 Value. 


Gana Edger 

By folding back thehingedarch “™ 
the saws can besharpened without remov- 
ing fromthe mandrel. The most conven- 
ient edger on the market. 

Can be changed from right to left hand 
in ten minutes. Saws instantly adjustable, 
permitting lumber to be rippe full or 
secant. Large bearings, strong and sub- 
stantial frame. A veritable timeand money 
saver—ahead of all others. Send for catalog. 

Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 
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WHAT LOCAL TAXATION HAS 
DONE FOR WILKES COUNTY. 


An Inspiring Story of the Progress 
Made Along Educational Lines in 
the Last Ten Years. 

Messrs. Editors: In compliance 
with your request, I take pleasure in 
giving you a few statistics of our 
school work, compiled from my an- 
nual reports, hoping that it may be 
an encouragement to some other 
community that may be considering 
the adoption of loeal taxation for 
its schools. 

During the scholastic year ending 
June 30, 1908, before local taxation 
was adopted in District No. 1, Ed- 
wards Township, Wilkes County, the 
length of the school term was 72 
days; the teachers’ salary, $25 per 
month; number of teachers, 1; en- 
rolment, 60 per cent of the census; 
average daily attendance, 22 per cent 
of the census; valuation of school 
property, $50. 

The statistics for the year 1909 
are ag follows: Length of term, 120 
days; number of teachers, 2; month- 
ly salary of teachers, $72; enroll- 
ment, 100 per cent of census; aver- 
age daily attendance, 75 per cent of 
census; valuation of school property, 
$1,425. 

The building is an excellent one, 
consisting of two large and two 
smaller rooms, has a good bell, is 
furnished with patent desks, maps, 
blackboard, etec., ete. A rural library 
has been established and also supple- 
mented since the tax has been voted. 
The grounds have been improved and 
the building painted. Local tax has 
transformed the district. 

Ten years ago we did not have a 
single local tax school in the county. 
Since that time we have established 
40 of these schools, and during the 
same time the average daily attend- 
ance of our public schools has in- 
creased from 23 per cent to 46 per 
cent; the number of rural libraries, 
from none to 151, and the number 
of supplemental libraries, to 64; the 
valuation of public school property, 
from $6,589 to $55,664; the number 
of teachers, from 130 to 190, the 
average monthly salary of white 
teachers, from $20 to $32; painted 
houses, from 1 to 31; schools with 
assistant teachers, from 3 to 30; 
schools teaching high school subjects, 
from 4 to 26; the number of pupils 
studying the different school branch- 
es, from 200 per cent to 400 per 
cent; and illiteracy has decreased 
from 13 per cent to 4 per cent. 

The number of frame _ schools 
houses has increased from 64 to 138, 
houses with desks, from 14 to 118; 
log houses decreased from 30 to 5; 
districts with no houses, from 33 to 
4; the number ff subscribers to 
educational papers has’ increased 
from 6 to 112; number of teachers 
in County Association from 30 to 
182; number of teachers with nor- 
mal training, from 6 to 64; houses 
with bells, from 8 to 62. We now 
have 103 members in our Teachers’ 
Reading Circlt, and 40 members in 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs. 

Local taxation has played no little 
part in this wonderful improvement 
in our county along educational lines, 
and a brighter day has already dawn- 
ed for our people. I deem it not 
amiss to state in this connection that 
our last annual report shows that 
hundreds are now studying the ele- 
ments of agriculture in our public 
schools, while nine years ago not a 
text-book on the subject could be 
found in a single school in the 
county. 

I wish to thank you for the great 
work which you are doing to place 
the Old North State in line with the 
more progressive sections of our 
great country. 

Cc. C. WRIGHT, 

County Superintendent Schools, 

Wilkes €o., N. C. 
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The Wonderful Sale 





of a Simple Car 





The Overland---the simple and trouble-proof Overland---now com. 


mands a larger sale than any other car in existence. 


And the demand is 


now growing five times faster than it ever grew before. 


The Car That Sells Itself. 


The seconds year’s sale of the Overland was ten 
times as large as the first. And this year’s orders are 
already five times as large as last year’s. 

Now we are making 140 Overlands daily. Last year 
at this time our output was from 20 to 25. 

Two years ago we had one little factory. Today we 
have five factories employing 4,500 men. 

But never before has the demand increased as fast 
as it is increasing today. The more cars we get out the 
greater the call, for the Overlands sell themselves. 


The Reasons 


One of the Overland’s greatest attractions lies in its 
utter simplicity. It has fewer parts than any other car. 
It has none of the usual complexities. 

And it has the pedal control. Push a pedal forward 
to go ahead, and backward to reverse. Push another 
pedal forward to get on high speed. It is as simple as 
walking—so simple that a child can master the car in ten 
minutes. 

Then the Overland is almost trouble-proof. Many an 
owner has run from 7,000 to 10,000 miles without even 
cleaning a spark plug. Any “novice can handle and care 


It is acar which always keeps going. In the Post- 
office service, where Overlands are used, these cars have 


been run for 500 days, winter and summer, without miss- 
ing a trip. 


The $1,000 Car 


This year we are selling a 25-horse-power Overland 
for $1,000 in roadster style, and for $1,100 with complete 
toy tonneau. 

It is not under-sized, not under-powered, like the usual 
low cost car. The wheel base is 102 inches. 

We are this year selling a 40-horse-power Overland, 
with single rumble seat, for $1,250. It has a 112-inch 
wheel base. - 

Overland prices run up to $1,500. Each includes 
magneto and full lamp equipment. Each gives a great 
deal more for the money than any other maker can give. 

We have cut our costs 20 per cent in the past year 
alone by the use of modern automatic machinery. Also 
through multiplied output. 


Let Us Send All the Facts 


Every motor car lover should know the facts about 
the most successful car in the world. 


Think of the place which this car has gained in a 
little more than two short years. 
due to each car selling others. 

The men who are buying these cars—140 per day— 
are men who seek. just what you seek. The car which 


And the success is all 





' more. 


for it. 





The $1,000 Overland—25 Horse Power—102 inch Wheel Base. 
Same car with Tonneau, $1,100. 


they buy is the car which you’ll buy when you know it. 


The 


Please send us this coupon and we will 
send youa book showing all of the styles 
and giving all of the facts. We will also 
give you the address of the nearest of 
our 800 dealers. Please cut out the 
coupon now. 





The Willys-Overland Co. 


Please send me the catalog free 


H 57 
Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 





























EDUCATION ON THE FARM. 


The Farmer’s First Need is for a 
Broad Culture—Teach the Chil- 
dren Above All to Read and Think. 


Messrs. Editors: In late years 
there has been a great deal said and 
written about agricultural education, 
and much has also been done to fur- 
ther the interests of this cause. Ag- 
ricultural colleges have been estab- 
lished in every State of the Union. 
High schools with an agricultural 
feature are being planted in many 
counties. Finally there is strong talk 
of teaching agriculture even in the 
district schools. 

Such progress is very gratifying to 
the farm community. Farmers have 
just the same need for special edu- 
cation as have mechanics, or doctors, 
or lawyers. The only caution is that 
in reaching out for special we must 
not neglect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of general education. Farmers 
need a broad culture just as much as 
any other class and perhaps a little 
Especially is there more need 





for science and economic study in 
their line than in most others. 

We must have more agricultural 
teaching in the rural school, but it 
must be subordinate to the teaching 
of reading, writing, arithmetic and 
English grammar or the expression 
of thought. The first object of all 
teaching should be the development 
of the power to think and along with 
it the power to express that thought 
with facility, accuracy and grace. 

In recent years we have made 
great progress in the education of 
the masses of the people, but there is 
a question .whether or not we are 
making better thinkers of them. We 
feel sure that the art of oral expres- 
sion, or public speaking, is not now 
taught in our schools with the suc- 
cess that it once was. The written 
expression of thought is also poorly 
folks who come from our public 
schools seem able to write a common 
letter in good taste or even with ac- 
curacy. 


These things should not be. If our 


teachers do their work as they should 
it ought not take long to have nearly 


every child in school to write a de- 
cent leter. The way is to put every 
class at the blackboard in turns and 
have them write. The’ teacher 
should then pass from one to another 
and have them correct their mis- 
takes as they make them. The quali- 
fied teacher can thus have respectable 
letters written in a short time. I 
have tried it and know what I am 
talking about. If there is not time 
for such special work, time should 
be made for it even at the expense 
of nature study, or formal grammar, 
or even agriculture. However, these 
other things could well come in as 
subject matter for written exercises. 
There is no need to leave them out. 
T. C. KARNS. 
Powell Station, Tenn. 





Education that does not promote 
the desire and power to do useful 
things—that’s earning—is not worth 
the getting. Education that stimu- 
lates a love for useful activity is in 
the highest degree ethical.—Supt. 
Frank H. Hall. 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE WHITE SOUTH. 


By petulant friend and foe that sneers, 


B eet by precepts, prayers and jeers, 


She stands defiant through the years. 


Guarding the future‘s open gate, 
Alone, unchampioned, passionate, 
Unreasoning and as fixed as fate. 


To hostile creed and subtle song, 
The roted rules of right and wrong, 
That fall so lightly from the tongue, 


She shouts one final argument, 
On which her soul of souls is spent, 
Deeper than plausible intent. , 


That, with more zeal than wisdom knows, 
More courage than the hate of foes 
Or love of native land bestows, 


Taking no thought for ill or good 
With the blind heart of motherhood, 
She fights the battle for her blood. 


The voice of many a buried age, 
Poet and warrior, priest and sage, 
Who hoarded close her heritage, 


And poured into her pulsing veins, 


Rich with their slow, 


millennial gains, 


The life that crowned itself and reigns; 


The cry of children yet to ke, 
Whose doom she writes for time to see 
In the stern script, Heredity; 


O, louder than the roaring mart, 
More sweet than any speech of art, 
The past and future in her heart! 


And never, never will her face 
Proclaim creation’s prime disgrace, 
A mongrel, prideless, hopeless race; 


But while her seed shall yet endure, 
Clear-eyed, their tread shall still be sure, 
Their blood be proud and brave and pure! 


—John Charles McNeill. 








THE SCHOOL: HOW THE HOME CAN HELP. 


If You Have Not a Good School in Your Neighborhood, Are 
You Sure It is Not Your Fault?—tLittle Neighborhood Differ- 
ences Should Not Be Allowed to Interfere With This, the Most 
Important Work of the Community. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


HE DISTRICT school lacks dig- 
T nity and social prestige. The 
graduates of colleges, acade- 
mies and town or city high schools 
take pride in their ‘‘alma mater,’ 
but apart from a weak sentimentali- 
ty for ‘‘the little red schoolhouse,” 
no one feels any keen satisfaction 
because of his relation to the district 
school. The effect upon the men and 
women looking back upon their 
school life is not such a serious mat- 
ter; but it is a very serious matter 
that country children at an early age 
outgrow their respect for the country 
school and do not wish to attend it. 
A gentleman not long ago visited 
a country school and asked this 
question of the 26 boy and girl mem- 
bers: ‘“‘How many of you like to live 
in the country? Raise your hands, 
all who like to live in the country.” 
One hand was timidly raised. Then 
in answer to the question, ‘‘How 
many do not like to live in the coun- 
try?’’ 25 hands were promptly raised. 
The one child who liked to live in 
the country was a child visiting for 
a few weeks in the country. 


Why Are You Not Proud of Your 
School. 


A lack of pride in the country 
school, and country life in general 
seems to me to account for the gen- 
eral unrest among the youth of our 
rural communities. The country 
school of the past has failed of its 
mission, of that there can be no 
question. To-day in many localities 


it is still a barren, isolated, unkept 
place. Many lines of effort are need- 
ed to make the country school all it 
should be, but I wish only to empha- 
size what may be accomplished 
through a community working in 
co-operation for the best interests of 
the school. 

The teacher of the country school 
is usually town or city bred, with 
little or no interest or understand- 
ing of rural conditions. If she is 
successful, she is quite likely to be 
transferred to the graded schools of 
the town. Thus the corps of rural 
teachers is a constantly shifting pop- 
ulation, and because of this fact 
there is always an element of un- 
certainty about a succeeding instruc- 
tor which works a constant disad- 
vantage to the school. 


The country will never compete 
with the town in the employment and 
retention of the best of the teaching 
profession until our country districts 
are consolidated, thus making possi- 
ble a graded school with the equip- 
ment such as we find in an up-to- 
date graded school system of the 
city or town. 


The Farmer Who Did Not Need an 
Education. 


A teacher interested in country 
life can do much to bring about an 
atmosphere of wholesome content- 
ment, but the selection of material 
for-study is not left with the teach- 
er. The course of study of the coun- 
try school in the past has been whol- 
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ly unfitted to the needs of the boys 


and girls. Because the _ subjects 
taught in the country school have 
been so far removed from the life 
of the farm boy and girl, there 
has come about the very general im- 
pression that a boy or girl who is to 
remain on the farm does not need an 
education. 

I met one such youth not long ago 
who told me with pride that despite 
the loss of his father, with a widow- 
ed mother to care for, he had been 
able to educate an older brother for 
the legal profession. I was much 
interested in his account of his strug- 
gles and his successes; but it seemed 
quite time that he was making some 
preparation for his life work, so I 


asked, “And when and where will 
you attend college?’ Quite sur- 
prised came his reply, “Oh, I am 


going to be just a farmer, so I do 
not need an education.’”’ 

Nothing has so worked to disad- 
vantage to the profession of farming 
as a profession as just such senti- 
ments as these. 


A School That Did Not Train for Life. 


It was my privilege to visit a 
country school sometime since, and 
the things that I saw there were so 
representative of the country school 
in general that I must speak of them. 
The schoolhouse was comparatively 
new but had seen much thoughtless 
abuse; the grounds were in disorder, 
overgrown with weeds and strewn 
with school-room litter, the out- 
buildings were filthy and unsanitary, 
the conditions inside the _ school- 
house were little better. A _ bright, 
interested teacher and devoted pu- 
pils were the redeeming features, 
one group of pupils industriously re- 
citing upon Latin declensions, and 
another group diligently copying 
Greek passages from the blackboard. 

Whose fault is it that this sort of 
condition exists in our country 
schools to-day? Surely it is not the 
fault of the pupils, not the fault of 
the teacher, for the things she must 
teach are outlined for the teacher in 
advance. Scarcely can it be consid- 
ered the fault of those who outline 
the course of study, for they are 
more than likely city trained men 
and have only the city point of view. 
It seems to me the people who are 
to be held accountable for the lack 
of efficiency in our country schools 
are the patrons—the fathers and 
mothers whose children attend this 
same school. And this leads me to 
the main point—the co-operation of 
the parents in making the country 
school a real success. 


The Duty of the Parent to the School 

I have repeatedly asked parents, 
when visiting school neighborhoods, 
“Have you a good school?’ Very 
often the reply is, “No, we have not 
much of a school. The teacher does 
not take much interest,’ or ‘‘The 
teacher has favorites,”’ or ‘‘We do not 
like the teacher,’’ some such answer, 
which shows that the speaker has no 
interest or knowledge or wish to co- 
operate in making the school a good 
one. . 

Now a school is a community 
matter and a community responsi- 
bility and no force should be strong 
enough to interfere with the efficien- 
cy of this best of institutions. If the 
teacher is weak and poorly equip- 
ped, all the more reason then why 
the patrons should rally around that 
school and see to it that because of 
the misfortune of a poor teacher the 
school itself shall not suffer. 

Personalities and petty grievances 
have no place when it is a question 
of the education of the boys and 
girls for future citizenship. You 
know as well as I of numerous in- 
stances of foolish parents who have 
withdrawn their children from 
school, perhaps for an entire term, 
because perchance some one was so 
unwise as to laugh at or ridicule a 





peculiarity of manner or dress in a 
member of the family, or because of 
a real or imagined grievance against 
the teacher. You know, and I know, 
of instances of children being kept 
at home throughout an entire term 
because the parents had a grievance, 
real or fancied, against another 
school patron. 

The boys and girls who are being 
deprived of school advantages to-day 
because of petty neighborhood mis- 
understandings, real or fancied 
wrongs, will have a number of se- 
rious questions to ask their parents 
a few years hence when they face a 
work-a-day world unequipped for 
their duties. 

It should be the business of every 
father and mother in every school 
neighborhood to see to it that the 























THE 


Mother’s Magazine 


Isa Monthly Home Magazine devoted to all 
that is of interest to the Mother, the Girls 
and the Home. 

This is one of the very best publica- QNE 
tions of its kind, sells at 50c per year. YEAR 
All who have had it speak of it in the FREE 

A IO 


h‘ghest terms. 
Our Offer new six months’ subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, or if you are a subscriber, 
send $1.00 for one year renewal and we will 
have Mother’s Magazine sent to you for a full 
year, or to any address you wish. If you area 
man, get The Mother’s Magazine for your wife 
or mother. If you are a woman, insist upon 
having The Mother’s Magazine. 


A Chance to Help Your Neighbor 


YOU KNOW your neighbors should read the 
interesting and helpful articles which The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette gives its read- 
ers in each issue. Their boys will be interested 
in the Boys’ Corn Club Prizes. Ask one of 
them to give you a six months subscription, 
they will thank you for starting them reading 
the Farm Paper that makes better Farmers of 
its readers, and you will enjoy The Mother’s 
Magazine. 

DON’T DELAY—ACT TODA Y—And re- 
ceive the next issue of Mother’s Magazine. 








Send us only 50 cents for a 











MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Gentlemen:—Inclosed find 50 cents for a six 
months subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette. Same to be sent to 
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Name.....------.... Le 


Send The Mother’s Magazine for one whole 
year free to 


pf RE 
8@”Please write in ink and very plain. 




















© “A Perfect Self-Heating Sad Iron 
e—made from the 











brass; t high! lished and eof: ope y 

> y polis! and nickel pia 

ent Jo DOES YOUR IRONING FOR 1c. 
t regulated 


i to operate, heat 

q instantly, no odor, no dirt, no hot 

stove. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mail card for special price. 
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school attendance is 100 per cent 
for the school term. It must be borne 
in mind that one absent pupil re- 
tards the progress of the entire 
school. If a parent is zealous for 
the advancement of his child, he can 
secure that end by seeing to it that 
his neighbor’s children are also in 
their places. Nothing so handicaps 
the progress of the school as irregu- 
lar attendance. e 


Organize Your Community to Work 
for a Better School. 

There is no force that will do 
more to make the country school 
what it should be than an organized 
body of school patrons who know 
what constitutes an efficient school 
and who are pledged to see that their 
school fulfills the conditions. There 
are three organizations of women 
throughout the South that have done 
efficient work for our schools. The 
Woman’s Association for the Better- 
ment of Public Schools, The School 
Improvement League and the Wom- 
an’s Farmers’ Institute. If one of 
these organizations could exist in 
every school neighborhood, with the 
united support of every school pat- 
ron, there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities of the country school. These 
patrons would sce to it that educa- 
tion prepares for life and for a spe- 
cific line of life. They would see to 
it that education be both broad and 
practical; that the school environ- 
ment be sanitary as well as beauti- 
ful. Then we shal! have a school in 
the country that will appeal to the 
imagination of the country boys and 
girls and will arouse their enthusi- 
asm for greater intellectual attain- 
ments. 





Make Housekeeping Easier for the 
Mothers. 


A number of letters have been re- 
ceived by the Home Circle Editor 
since the appearance of the articles 
upon the Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren. All of these letters have ex- 
pressed deep interest in the subject 
and keen desire to know more about 
this very important matter. The con- 
ditions of the ‘‘over-worked, tired 
mother,’ referred to in the above 
communication, are common But I 
believe that with a clear, adequate 
knowledge of what is safe and 
healthful in the way of food, rest 
and exercise for mother and baby, 
there will be found ways of lighten- 
ing the burdens of housekeeping dur- 
ing these important years of a wom- 
an’s life, that she may have strength 
and time and knowledge to care for 
her baby as she should. 





Best Sandwiches for a Picnic. 

Baked Bean.—Mash a cupful of 
baked beans, add a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice and a little prepared mus- 
tard. Season to taste with salt and 
white pepper. Butter white bread 
on the loaf, cut into thin slices and 
spread with the filling. Trim off the 
crusts and cut into shapes. 

Ginger and Nut.—Cut very fine 
1 part of preserved ginger to 2 
parts of nuts, moisten with syrup of 
the ginger or with thick cream and 
spread between slices of white bread. 

Nut.—Chop fine English walnuts, 
add enough mayonnaise dressing to 
make a paste and spread between 
thin slices of wheat bread. 

Dill and Ham.—Cut thin slices of 
rye or graham bread, butter evenly 
and lay between them two thin slices 
of lean ham and thin slices of dill 
pickle cut the long way.—House- 
keeper. 





Counting the Cost. 
“So you want to marry my daugh- 
ter, do you, young man?”’ 
“*Y-e-s, s-s-i-r.’’ 
“Well, can you support a family?”’ 
“H-how many are there of you, 
s-sir?”’—St. Louis Star. 





school library. 


and dipper. 


school. 


your community. 





SIX THINGS TO DO FOR RURAL SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Arrange for a small committee of interested people 
who will care for the school house during the vacation time. 

2. Clean and polish the stove and stove pipe to prevent 
rust during the damp summer days. 
each school session is a small item, but in the aggregate 
means loss to the State and community. 

3. See that windows are protected—the replacing of 
widdow lights is another small item of expense, but the 
amount saved each session would help materially toward a 


4. Provide a water cooler for the school for next year. 
Many contagious diseases are spread through the water bucket 


5. See to it that the house and grounds are in the best 
possible condition at the opening of the autumn term of 


6. Remember that the efficiency of your public school” 
indicates the degree of public spirit and intellectual life of 


The cost of new pipe 








COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE COUNTRY GIRL. 


What a College Education Means to Her in Increased Efficiency 
and Added Enjoyment—How Her Training May Brighten the 
Home Life and Benefit the Community. 


By Miss Minnie C. Middleton. 


South where money is nome too 

plentiful and help necessary, the 
question of a college education for 
the daughter of the house is quite 
a problem. Though there are many 
homes where the entire family is 
making great sacrifices to this end, 
there are many more asleep to the 
possibilities of a broadened and 
strengthened character which college 
training helps to develop. They do 
not realize that just as improved ma- 
chinery lightens the toil of every- 
day labor for the farmers, college 
work teaches his daughter to meet 
their daily tasks about the house 
with common sense and wide-awake 
intelligence. 


Mary hesitate to send their girls 
to school because they know nothing 
of the curriculum offered. ‘‘Well,’”’ 
they say, “I guess learning the piano 
and how to speak French is not going 
to help Molly and Jane to make bet- 
ter biscuits. They can learn such 
things as that here at home, and 
languages and science will soon be 
forgotten.”’ And yet a postal card 
or a two-cent stamp would obtain 
all the catalogs and information that 
they will need to discover that, after 
all, books are not the greatest fac- 
tors in school training, but that the 
many lectures, concerts and social 
features offered lay a firm basis for 
further training in the world itself. 

The farmer often argues that his 
daughter has no special talents, and 
that her sphere of activity lies at 
home—what then does a college edu- 
cation mean for the country girl who 
simply intends remaining at home? 


Knowledge Gives Added Possibilities 
of Enjoyment. 


i: MANY A country home in the 


In her own life it means a wealth 
of resource before undreamed of, a 
formation of valuable friendships 
and wholesome acquaintances; for 
college days, of all times, present 
broad opportunities for meeting con- 
genial people in large numbers. A 
college education also means to the 
farm girl an added appreciation for 
the beauties around her own home— 
and surely in our own Southland 
there should not be a single young 
woman whose heart does not beat 
more rapidly at a glimpse of the long 
leaf pine or the native maple, sturdy 
and home-like; who does not meet 


the humdrum of every-day routine, 
whether churning or sweeping or 
dusting, with a glad heart because 
her study of poetry and art history 
have heightened her love of bird 
songs and God’s great out-of-doors. 

Moreover the college-bred girl has 
nearly always learned the great pos- 
sibilities of enjoyment and knowl- 
edge in good books and current mag- 
azines, in music—even in tasks which 
the world has called for many years 
“household drudgery,’’ for the 
science of domestic economy is fast 
spreading over our country, the true 
message and spirit of home-making, 
of home-keeping. Such a young 
woman is no longer dependent on 
gossip and frivolous chit-chat to 
while the lonely hours away. Life 
hoids a deeper meaning for her. By 
constant companionship with cul- 
tured and broad-minded people who 
have enjoyed many advantages of 
study and travel, the old sharp corn- 
ers of narrowness are rubbed off, 
and in their place the roundness of 
genuine common sense and intelli- 
gence appear. The days are no long- 
er tiresome because there is not a 
constant round of amusements and 
social gatherings, which in many 
cities are fast increasing the number 
of young people who are incapable 
of enjoying a quiet hour of thought 
and solitude. Should the country 
girl not more deeply appreciate the 
deep stillness of summer nights, fhe 
beauty of rain and moonlight and 
the freshness of ‘‘the waking hour of 
dawn,”’ because Wordsworth, Steven- 
son and other writers have expressed 
in beautiful words her own hidden 
ideas? Should she not listen more 
eagerly to the thrilling of the South’s 
own sweet singer, the mocking-bird, 
because she can compare his notes 
with the voice of some great musi- 
cian whom she has heard at school? 
And yet how many .irls in the coun- 
try are not keenly alive to the joy- 
ful notes which the commonplace 
duties sing to them, simply because 
they have not been trained under 
an experienced musician in life’s 
mysteries. 


The College Girl Should Be a Better 
Housekeeper. 


But the world will estimate the 
efficiency of college training chiefly 
by the influence of improvement and 
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true service which the graduate ren- 
ders in her own home and communi- 
ty. The home people, if they are 
practical, will not be apt to test the 
college daughter’s ability to write 
well and speak modern languages 
with ease. Naturally they will be 
interested in these things, but if from 
her training in chemistry, home econ- 
omics and physiology she be able to 
prepare food in the proper way, to 
meet sickness and accidents with a 
cool head, to add the indefinable 
touch of simplicity and artistic har- 
mony which comes’ unconsciously 
from association with copies of great 
art, will not home be more pleasant 
and comfortable because of her pres- 
ence? 


What the College Girl Can Do for 
Her Neighborhood. 


The home community, too, has a 
perfect right to demand much from 
the college girl; in the church and 
social life as well as in general im- 
provement methods she should be 
willing to play an important part, 
not as a leader alone, but as a prac- 
tical, experienced helper. The Young 
Woman’s’7 Christian Associations, 
which are now holding a large place 
in the student life of America, are 
meant to train Christian workers 

(Continued on page 534.) 


If You 
Want a Piano 


Perfect 


action, a piano with an indi- 


in tone, perfect in 
viduality of its own, a piano 
that will meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the great- 
est artists, a piano that will 
educate the beginner to that 
which is most beautiful and ar- 
tistic in tone-quality, buy the 
great Artistic Stieff Piano. 

Its price is very reasonable 
owing to the fact that we sell 
direct. 

We have a few special bar- 
gains. 


Write today. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


HE NEXT time a committee of distinguished 
T educators labors long and unselfishly in an 
effort to recommend a list of suitable text- 
books for North Carolina schools only to have a 
group of politicians—our State officers—reject 
their work and adopt their own favorites instead, 
the people of North Carolina are going to rebuke 
the politicians in a way they will not soon forget. 
And it is to be hoped that the same spirit is in 
evidence in other States in our Progressive Farm- 
er territory. 
& 

The cost of a text-book, like the cost of a news- 
paper, is a small matter. The expensive element 
is not the few dollars and cents paid for text- 
books, but the precious time spent by the child 
in studying them. A dollar or two’s difference 
between good text-books and bad may mean hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars difference in the ef- 
ficiency of the child in later years—may even 
mean the difference between failure and success 
in life. 


& 

Tennessee now has a good law requiring that 
no county shall spend less than $700 a year for 
a county superintendent. Some counties spend 
over $2,000. It is just as wasteful to pay out 
our big school funds to a miscellaneous lot of 
teachers, many inexperienced, without providing 
effective supervision, as it would be to hire a lot 
of laborers, many absolutely new to the work, 
without providing an overseer. No county can 
get what it ought to get from its school fund un- 
less it has a county superintendent who gives his 
whole time to the work. 


& 


A correspondent of the New York Outlook men- 
tions the fact that in Carlton County, Ontario, in 
1906, 49 per cent of the pupils in the ordinary 
schools passed the examinations for entrance to 
the county high schools, while, in the public 
schools where agriculture and school gardening 
received attention, 71 per cent of the pupils pass- 
ed. This is an excellent illustration of how the 
enthusiasm which results from putting the pupils 
into touch with actual life helps them in every 
line of study. 


The Educational Demands of Our Time. 


E HAVE TRIED in this Educational Spe- 
W cial to bring home to every reader two 
thoughts. The first of these is, his or her 
individual responsibility for the educational prog- 
ress of the community, and the second is the fact 
that education is not a mere matter of the teach- 
ing of children in a school house, but is a vital 
process which must go on continually in the life 
of every person, young or old. 

The one great problem of the South to-day is 
education,—the fitting of the boys and girls for 
their life’s work,—for this is what education real- 
ly is. Nor need this training be confined to the 
boys and girls. The men and women need it just 
as much as do the children, and in the new day 
which is coming will have almost as good a chance 
to get it. The farmers’ institute is as truly an 
educational institution as the public school or the 
college, and is one for which there is just as real 
need. 

For years now we have read and heard much 
about practical education,—that is, the sort of 
school training that directly prepares the pupil 
for some trade or profession. It is high time, 
too, that this should be so. It is because we 
Southern farmers are, as a class, uneducated that 
our fertilizer bills increase faster than our average 
crop production per acre, and that we throw out, 
year after year, thousands of acres of land,which we 
have made too poor to pay for cropping any long- 
er. If we do not want the next generation of 
farmers to continue to wear out the soils of our 
Southland, we must give them what this gen- 
eration did not have—practical education along 
the lines of farm work. 

To do this, however, we must convert the 
speeches and the editorials of the politicians, edu- 
cators, and newspaper men into action. There is 
going to be no notable progress along educational 
lines until the farmers of the South realize the 
need of the work and take hold of it themselves. 
There is going to be no progress worth mention- 
ing in your community until you and your neigh- 
bors get down to business, decide what needs to 
be done for your own boys and girls, and then 
proceed to do it. 

We are giving in this issue some advice from 
men and women distinguished as educators as to 
the lines along which this new educational work 
should be directed, and what is more to the point, 
we are giving a few specific instances of what 
communities or individual men and women can 
accomplish. These are the features to which we 
would especially direct attention. It is well to be 
sure you are right before going ahead, but no 
matter how sure you are that you are facing in 
the right direction, you will never get anywhere 
until you put your own muscles into action. Up- 
on the general proposition that the training of 
country children has in the past been sadly de- 
ficient along the lines of work which they will 
naturally expect to follow, and has devoted too 
little time to the things with which they are direct- 
ly concerned, and too much to matters which have 
very little connection with their lives, we are 
practically all agreed. As to just what specific 
changes are necessary, and as to how the details 
of our new system are to be worked out, there is 
yet much to be learned—much, indeed, that can 
be learned only by actual experience. Having 
agreed upon the main proposition, that we must 
have more efficient schools, schools that train 
more directly for the practical work of life and 
that use the things with which the child is ac- 
quainted, rather than things ef which he has 
never heard before, to develop the power of 
thought and the capacity for action—which are 
the ends of all education—and having agreed, too, 
that every boy and girl in all this Southland of 
ours must be given the best possible chance to 
secure such training as this, the thing that presses 
upon every one of us now is to get to work and 
see that in his own community these opportun- 
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ities are given and this new idea of education put 
into effect. 

Nor can we limit this work of education to the 
children or to those in school. Because a man 
has reached middle age, because a woman is busy 
in the home, is no reason why his or her intel- 
lectual development should cease. The work of 
the colleges and universities, the best thought and 
the most advanced knowledge of scientists and in- 
vestigators, are now being carried in most States 
—and must be in all—to every person who ig 
willing to hear; and it is as much the privilege 
and the duty of the farmer and the farmer’s wife 
to see that their own training for their life’s work 
goes on as it is to provide for the education of 
their children. 

If every reader of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette will constitute himself a committee of one 
to work for the advancement of the public schools 
of his own community, and to insist upon the 
giving to every child of his acquaintance the best 
training which that child is capable of receiving, 
there will, within the next five years, be such an 
improvement in our public school system and in 
the whole rural life of the South as will excite 
the admiration and wonder of the entire nation; 
but until some such spirit as this takes possession 
of our hearts and puts us to work, however much 
educators, statesmen, and editors talk and write, 
our progress will be slow and the light of knowl- 
edge will be denied to thousands of unfortunate 
children who must continue to walk in the dark- 
ness of ignorance or in the twilight of that in- 


efficiency which proper training would have pre- 
vented. 





Give Us a New Kind of Text-Books. 


lem in the United States,’’ Sir Horace Plun- 

kett, who has done such magnificent work for 
the rural regeneration of Ireland, has this to say 
of our American public school system: 


“At present country children are educated 
as if for the purpose of driving them into 
the towns. To the pleasure which the cul- 
tured city man feels in the country—because 
he has been taught to feel it—the country 
child is insensible. The country offers con- 
tinued interest to the mind which has been 
trained to be thoughtful and observant; the 
town offers continued distraction to the va- 
cant eye and brain. Yet the education given 
to country children has been invented for 
them in the town, and it not only bears no 
relation to the life they are to lead, but act- 
ually attracts them-to a town career.”’ 

This is almost identically the message given the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly only last week 
by the Editor of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette, and it is an indictment of our school sys- 
tem which educational leaders all over the coun- 
try are beginning to recognize as well grounded. 

The remedy must be found in a new sort of 
text-books; and the best educational work that 
the Farmers’ Union can do is to insist upon hav- 
ing text-books in harmony with rural life put in- 
to use in rural schools—not merely books that 
have an artificial or sentimental smattering of ag- 
ricultural interest, but books that are in heart 
and marrow genuinely suited to the farmer’s need, 
written by men with first-hand knowledge not 
only of country life but of the problems of agri- 
cultural education. 

In -our arithmetics, for example, it is not 
enough to try to fool the farmer by putting in 
such examples as, “If a bushel of wheat is worth 
85 cents, what is Z of a bushel worth?” Or, “If 
land rents for $10 per acre, and is valued at $48, 
what is the percentage of rent?’ What the 
farmer wants now is an arithmetic that will show 
how to apply the teachings of agricultural science 
—how to mix fertilizers from any group of in- 
gredients to make any analysis he wishes, how to 
calculate the fertilizing value of any ingredient 
or mixture, how to calculate a feeding ration 
from any combination of feed stuffs so as to get 
greatest results at cheapest cost, etc., etc. 

There are, of course, certain great cultural and 
educational principles which must be kept in 
mind in selecting text-books, and the demand is 
for books that will meet the educational ideal 
here and at the same time meet the farmer’s de- 
mand for books in harmony with real life. The 
trouble heretofore has been that our text-books 
have usually been selected by groups of poli- 
ticians who cared little about either phase of the 
natter—or if they cared, had not sufficient train- 
ing to give any intelligent direction to their inter- 
est. 


T HIS NEW BOOK on “The Rural Life Prob- 
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WHAT THE SOUTH CAN LEARN FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


CLARENCE POE. 

















“What’s The News?” 


By CLARENCE POE. 














ing out my impressions of the Middle West, I 

might say something this week of what I saw 
on a recent trip from Virginia to Massachusetts. 
This subject, it happens, is especially adapted to 
our “Educational Special,’ not only because of 
what I saw in Massachusetts, but because I first 
went to the University of Virginia where | had 
been asked to make an address on agriculture in 
the schools. 

The authorities of the University of Virginia 
are greatly interested, as all educational leaders 
should be, in the development of rural life. A 
“Rural Life Week” is now a regular feature of 
the University Summer School for Teachers, and 
during this week speakers from all over the 
South and from the National Department of Agri- 
culture, are present to make speeches, the object 
being to interest the teachers in agricultural edu- 
cation and in all the problems of rural develop- 
ment. 

It is to be regretted that every university in 
the South does not show a similar interest in 
adapting education to the farmer’s needs. When 
one goes to the bottom of the whole matter, it ap- 
pears that a re-directed system of education is the 
fundamental need in the whole problem of rural 
progress anyhow. I talked with an editor-farmer 
from New York State not long ago and he told me 
that in spite of good roads, rural mail delivery, 
rural telephones, etc., the drift to the towns in 
central New York was still marked. 

“And it is bound to continue,’’ was his remark, 
“until the schools themselves recognize the dignity 
of farm life and begin to teach the boys and girls 
in the formative period of their lives that knowl- 
edge and skill may be applied to farm work as 
well as to other work. So long as the objective 
point of our rural educational system seems to be 
a town job, so long will the drift to town con- 
tinue.”’ 

I believe that this theory is correct. I recall 
that when myself a pupil in a country school, one 
of my deskmates came to me one day and said, 
“Tt am not going to school any longer as I have 
decided to be a farmer,’’—and his decision was 
the natural and logical result of the misfit scheme 
of instruction in force in all our rural schools. 

It is high time, indeed, for us to develop a se- 
ries of text-books and a complete educational sys- 
tem which will train pupils for farm life as well 
as for town life. 


I PROMISED LAST week that by way of round- 


& 

It is also especially fitting that this subject 
should be emphasized at the University of Vir- 
ginia, for as Dr. Chas. W. Eliot has recently 
pointed out, it was Thomas Jefferson, the pioneer 
in so many other things, who was also the pioneer 
advocate of agricultural education in America. 
Hardly any modern writer would express the mat- 
ter more forcibly than Jefferson did in a letter to 
his friend, David Williams, November 14, 1803: 


“The schools, instead of storing their pu- 
pils with a lore which the present state of 
society does not call for, converted into 
schools of agriculture, might restore them 
[their graduates] to that great calling, quali- 
fied to enrich and honor themselves, and to 
increase the productions of the nation instead 
of consuming them.”’ 

ed 

There was another thing in which Jefferson was 
deeply interested to which I wish to call attention, 
an idea, in fact, which was the one great unreal- 
ized ambition of his life. This was his anxiety to 
establish in the South the township system of gov- 
ernment which has been such a tremendous fac- 
tor in the development of New England. At the 
first session of the Virginia Legislature, he tells 
us, his bills abolishing entails and primogeniture 
‘laid the axe to the root of pseudo-aristocracy.”’ 


“And had another which I had prepared 
been adopted by the Legislature, our work 
would have been complete. It was a bill for 
the more general diffusion of learning. This 
proposed to divide every county into wards of 
five or six miles square, like your townships; 
to establish in every ward a free school for 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic; to 
provide for the annual selection of the best 
subjects from these schools, who might re- 
ceive, at the public expense, a higher degree 
of education at a district school; and from 
these district schools to select a certain num- 
ber of the most promising subjects, to be 
completed (in education) at a university, 


where all the useful sciences should be 
taught. My proposition had, for a further 
object, to impart to these wards those por- 
tions of self-government for which they are 
best qualified, by confiding to them the care 
of their poor, their roads, police, elections, 
the nomination of jurors, administration of 
justice in small cases, elementary exercises 
of militia; in short, to have them little re- 
publics,- with a warden at the head of each, 
for all those concerns which, being under 
their eye, they would better manage than 
the larger republics of the county or State.” 


On another occasion, Jefferson declared that 
there were two measures which he proposed to 
fight for as long as he had breath in his body— 
“general education to enable every man to judge 
for himself what will secure and endanger his 
freedom’’—and secondly, this ward or township 
method of government. These two measures he 
regarded as absolutely indispensable to the de- 
velopment of a pure democracy in the South. 
Largely because of the sparseness of population of 
the Southern States, however, and partly because 
of the aristocratic spirit which prevented the 
slave-holding element from meeting the non-slave 
holders on equal terms, Jefferson’s great idea has 
never been worked out in the Cotton States. And 
without his scheme a democratic government is 
forever incomplete. 

a 

It was something of a co-incidence that I went 
almost directly from Monticello, where I visited 
Jefferson’s home, leaving with this thought of his 
township government in my mind, on to Massa- 
chusetts where I found the system in practical op- 
eration. 

And this township system of government in 
the last hundred years has only justified increas- 
ingly the tribute paid it by Jefferson in 1816 when 
he declared it to be ‘“‘the wisest invention ever de- 
vised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise of 
self-government and for its preservation.” In 
the South we have had, unfortunately, no active, 
vital system of government below the county—I 
almost said below the State, for the counties have 
done little besides administer justice and collect 
taxes. How much further advanced our whole 
Southland would be if we had had township meet- 
ings at least once a year, gathering all the people 
together to discuss roads and schools and taxes, 
and health matters and public improvements, etc., 
etc., and everything looking to public progress 
and the public welfare. This is what New Eng- 
land has done for generations, and her material 
progress is largely due to it; this is what the 
South has not done, and our backwardness is part- 
ly due to our not having done it. 

Once a year there is the regular annual “town 
meeting” in each rural township or civil district 
in Massachusetts: that is to say, all the voters of 
the town or civil district meet together and all 
the business of the township or district is ar- 
ranged for. The township school committee is 
elected; selectmen (whose duties for the town- 
ship correspond to those of county commissioners 
for the county) are chosen: they transact all the 
general legislative business for the township. 
Assessors are named. Certain other citizens are 
named as overseers of the poor. Other men are 
named as road commissioners. Other men com- 
pose the board of health, or the duties of this 
board may be left to the selectmen. Registrars 
are elected by the same meeting. Numerous oth- 
er smaller positions are filled so that some man 
of the township is designated for nearly every 
public duty: for instance, one man is named as 
“fence viewer,’’ and instead of two farmers having 
an expensive law-suit about a line fence, this 
man judges the matter and settles it once for all. 


A 

Not only are all these officers named for the 
routine work of the township, but any question 
bearing upon the public welfare of the community 
may be-brought up and settled. This meeting has 
entire authority as to what the expenditures and 
the tax rate of the township shall be; it debates 
and decides upon the public improvements; it de- 
cides what road improvements shall be made, etc., 
etc. If any new matter comes up or new interest 
develops in some old subject, a certain percentage 
of the voters may call another meeting, provided 
the selectmen and regular officers do not handle 
it satisfactorily. 

The tremendous influence that New England has 


(Continued on page 530.) 











The Week's Happenings. 

HE PRESIDENT has signed the bill providing 
for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States. The conference committee’s re- 

port on the Railroad Rate Bill has also been adopt- 
ed. In this conference report most of the features 
of the House bill have been retained, the “long 
and short haul” clause has been incorporated, the 
provision permitting the pooling of rates has been 
left out and the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increased. The bill in its final 
form is more of an “Insurgent” than an Adminis- 
tration measure. 


A dispatch from Washington announces the in- 
teresting results of a religious canvas, covering 
cities of 25,000 and over. “In every 1,000 inhab- 
itants there were 469 church members, whfle for 
the area outside these cities there were 363, and 
for the entire country there were 391. As com- 
pared with 1890 the report shows a gain of 90 
communicants in each 1,000 of population for the 
principal cities, and a gain of 51 outside of them.” 


This item from the Springfield Republican de- 
serves attention: ‘‘In the debate on the two Dread- 
naughts, Senator Hale made the stunning predic- 
tion that each ship completed would cost nearly 
$18,000,000. It is very possible, come to think of 
it. And, at this rate, the $50,000,000 battleship 
will arrive in about 10 years.” 

Charles R. Heike, former Secretary of the Su- 
gar Trust, has been convicted in the sugar-weigh- 
ing cases of conspiracy to defraud the United 
States Government, and will probably be sentenced 
to the penitentiary. A former branch superinten- 
dent, Ernest Gerbracht, has also been convicted. 


The ‘regular’? Democrats in Tennessee have re- 
nominated Governor Patterson for a third term 
and endorsed Benton MeMillin for United States 
Senator. The platform favors the repeal of the 
State-wide prohibition law. 


The House has adopted a new rule providing 
that a bill may be recalled from a committee at 
any time by a majority vote. The former control 
of measures by the Committee on Rules and the 


chairmen of other committees is thus completely 
broken down. 


The Louisiana House of Representatives has 
eee 
voted in favor of adopting the Income Tax Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, but the Senate opposes 


it, and no action is likely to be taken at this ses- 
sion. 


Governor Gillett, of California, announced that 
the Jeffries-Johnson prize fight would not be per- 


mitted in that State, and it will take place in 
Nevada. 


Richard Parr, the detective who unearthed the 
sugar-weighing frauds in the New York Custom 
House, will received a reward of $100,000. 


Glenn H. Curtis has broken all aviation records 
in America by flying from Albany to New York, 
150 miles, in 2 hours and 46 minutes. 


Mr. Roosevelt was warmly greeted on his return 
to New York last week. He steadfastly declined 
to discuss political questions. 


New Orleans is actively pushing its plan for a 
great exposition to celebrate the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 





A Thought for the Week 


work, and to desire to work, and in the de- 

gree in which the home neglects this part 
of his education, the school must, whether it 
would or not, take it up and carry it to comple- 
tion. And so in the future the problem of the 
teacher will not be a mere problem of instruction; 
it will be the infinitely larger problem of making 
men and women capable of doing their share of 
the world’s work in the best possible way.—Fas- 
sett A. Cotton. 


JR were BOY in this nation must be taught to 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO GO ABOUT IT 





How One North Carolina Farmer 
Has Helped to Improve. the 
Schools of His County. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been tak- 
ing your paper two years, and I claim 
that it made me $100 last year by fol- 
lowing its advice in farming. 

I moved here three years ago, and 
found a public school, averaging 
about 15 to 20 pupils; one school 
house, with 127 children in this, 
Asbury district, I got permission of 
the county superintendent to get a 
teacher to teach two months’ private 
school before our four-months’ pub- 
lic school. I gave the teacher free 
board and stood responsible for her 
salary for two months. We gota 
trained teacher from the State Nor- 
mal College at Greensboro. We had 
two months before and two months 
after the four-months’ free school; 
that made eight months’ school. We 
have kept the same up for three 
years and our children have learned 
just about double what they did be- 
fore, under the old grade teacher. 

We now have two teachers and 
average from 60 to 70 pupils, and 
yet we are having a hard time to 
hold our own. Some cranks want 
the old fogy teachers back. But we 
are still in the ring with them, for 


trained teachers and. eight 
months’ school. Three years ago, 
he best teecher in Stokes County 
ot $25 per month; this year they 
e paying tie best teachers $35 to 
per month. 
he gre needs of our county are 
nyver ¢& 's, better teachers and 
‘ompu s school law to keep all 
rer school at least four 
oaths in -e year. Then we need 
ter road.. Every winter we are 


1 ap at hee on account of mud 
, from a foot to a foot and a 
hai. deep. If we can get better 
schools, we will later get the good 
roads as we get better educated. 
G. L. SIMMONS. 
Brim, N. C. 





Teach the Child to See the Beauty of 
Farm Life. 


Here is a word for farm education. 
We hear so much of the “higher 
education’”’ and see so much of 
the veneer of ‘“culture’’ that we 
become weary and long for the 
wholesome, big-hearted contentment 
that should come from a knowledge 
of farms and farm life if the boys 
and girls are taught to get from them 
all they can give. 

Such stress has been laid upon the 
drudgery of farm life that nearly 
every one believes the farmer to be 
the hardest worker in the world. 
Could we make the boys and girls 
understand that whatever is worth 
having comes from drudgery—and 
hard drudgery--whether at the plows, 
in the work shops or at the desks, 
and that success in any direction 
means years of toil and study, we 
might be able to keep them at home. 

It never can be done with those 
whe are ambitious for the betterment 
of their condition so long as the un- 
lovely, uninteresting, monotonous 
life is theirs. 


Why not begin in time to instill 
into young minds a love for the 
beautiful things God has given to 
the country—an insight into the 
lives of birds, bees and flowers, 
not from the financial side alone, 
but from the esthetic as well? 
Teach the children the harmony 
of bird music, the beauties of 
trees and blossoms; how the cun- 
ning seed develops into root and 
branch and leaf and by subtle com- 
binations yields rich fruits for man’s 
relief. The pictures nature paints on 
mountains, valley and sky. To bea 
relief; the pictures nature paints on 
ing one of a hurrying, tired crowd in 
a dusty street. To be in the broad 


cotton fields, the blue sky above and 
the free, pure air around is better 
than standing in a narrow passage 
between shelf and counter measuring 
cotton by the yard. 

It is the false ideas of ease and 
comfort which tempt our children 
to towns. 

The constant ding-dong of money 
values into a child’s ear makes him 
grow hard as the dollars he covets. 

Let us insist upon a course of study 
embracing a study of nature in all 
its various aspects. Create an inter- 
est in life—something to keep the 
mind busy with the real things that 
make for happiness, and contentment 
will follow as surely as day follows 
night. 


EVA L. BARRON. 





Farm Training Needed. 


Only a short time ago a great 
creamery was built and the company 
wanted a young man who understood 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


Some North Carolina Corn Facts. 


On looking up the records we find 
that from 1866 to 1875 the average 
yield of corn in North Carolina was 
14.3 bushels. The average yield 30 
years later, from 1896 to 1905, was 
13.4 bushels, a decrease of nearly 
one bushel to the acre, while for the 
same period of time in the State of 
Maine, the yield increased from 29 
bushels to 35 bushels. 

Last year the average yield of 
corn was 16.8 bushels per acre. On 
the other hand, there are numerous 
examples of farmers making 50, 75 
and 100 bushels to the acre, and one 
man in Wake County made the re- 
markable yield of 226 bushels, on 
land that a few years ago would not 
more than pay for the cultivation. 
During 1909, 1,200 farmers in va- 
rious sections of the State, on aver- 
age soil, made an average yield of 
nearly forty bushels per acre, and at 
a cost of less than 25 cents per bush- 
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CAROLINA JERSEY. 


One of the Kind That Makes Money for the Owner. 


how to make a first-class quality of 
butter. They were willing to pay 
such a man $125 per month and ad- 
vance his salary as the business in- 
creased. They wrote to the presi- 
dent of one of our great State agri- 
cultural colloges, stating what they 
wanted. I saw the letter the presi- 
dent wrote in answer. He said: “I 
have looked over all my men care- 
fully, and I am sorry to say that I 
do not have one that I feel war- 
ranted in recommending to you to 
fill the place.’””’ But he went on to 
say that if they had written him for 
lawyers, doctors or preachers, he 
could have sent them a carload on 
an hour’s notice. Now this was cast- 
ing no reflection upon the profes- 
sions, for they are all needful, and 
we must have young men trained for 
filling these positions, but the point 
is that some of these professions 
may be over-supplied, while our ag- 
ricultural possibilities are yet in 
their infancy, and are just beginning 
to be developed.—F. S. White, in 
Farm Magazine. 





Three Classes of People. 


As regards the relation of people 
to the times there are just three 
classes. One class live, think and act 
as nearly as possible like people did a 
century or two ago. And they want 
things to stay just like they were 
when Noah came out of the ark. 
Such persons are a great drawback 
to progress. Another class just sit 
down and do nothing—live neither 
in the past or future—and they’re 
a stumbling block in the way of de- 
velopment. But there is still another 
class and they are the folks that move 
things. They look into the future, 
lay plans, bring about new methods 
of doing things, and are therefore 
the driving wheels to the great en- 
gine of progress. To which class do 
you belong?—-Our Home, 


iel. These 1,200 men, however, were 
working under definite instruction 
and applying a few of the scientific 
principles underlying plant produc- 
tion. If 1,200 men working under 
average conditions can produce more 
than twice as much on an acre as is 
raised on the average, by simply ap- 
plying a few scientific principles, why 
can we not double the yield in North 





Carolina, if we can induce all farmers 
to adopt these methods? 

Some days ago a miller in Win- 
ston-Salem told me _ that his firm 
bought annually from Louisville, Ky., 
50,000 bushels of corn, and they paid 
28% cents per bushel freight to 
have it delivered. Is it good busi- 
ness on our part to continue to buy 
corn from other States when it ts 
proved conclusively that we can 
raise it for less than the freight alone 
will cost?—Prof. I. O. Schaub, North 
Carolina A. & M. College. 





Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 
—one waiting on the other? 

ne man with a Low-Down Handy Wagon 
wouldhave the load. half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue, 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, HAVANA, LLY 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 

for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
$15.20. I manufacture wheels % to 4in. tread. Bug; 
Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies $33, Harness 
Learn how tobuy direct, Catalog free. Repair Wheels, 
$5.50. Wagon Umbrella Faxe. L,L. BOOB, Cin’ti, 0, 
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You Can't Smash a ROSE Buggy 


It’s too strongly built. There’s nothing cheap 
about the “ROSE” except the price—and that only 
because we sell DIRECT to you. Ours are modern 
methods. Big sales, small profits and no middle- 
man. We positively save you from $15 to $25 on 
each buggy. 

Let Us Mail You Our Harness and Buggy Catalog Free. 

Gives prices and tells about our many beautiful 
styles in Buggies and Harness. Also explains 
how we make, and why we can guarantee for3 
years, any Buggy selling at $45.00 and upwards. 
Wecarry no buggies in stock. Every one is built 
specially to order. Sent on 80 days’ free trial, 
anywhere in the South. If not pleased, return it 
at our expense and get your money back. 

Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 


Chattanooga Tennessee 









Gentlemen : 
5-color 106 page Catalog. 












1 5 000 PEOPLE HAVE PUT THEIR oO K 
5) ON THIS BUGGY. . ° 
Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our fac- 

tory and get it at first cost. No drummer’s expenses, 

jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ 
enormous profits are added to the price of GOLDEN 

EAGLE VEGICLES. We manufacture and sell 

direct to users, and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. 

We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 

Mail oe to-day for 1910 catalog. 


et our Catalog now for Spring Buying. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please mail me postpaid, your new 





PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


Built in the South by Southern People and for Southern People. 





THEM WHEREVER 
| WE GO 
2: 4 

















Ws HAVE STUDIED carefully every requirement of 
buggies in the South, and endeavor to construct our 

Piedmont Buggies to meet these conditions. Our fac- 
tory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North 
Carolina--the best timbered section in this country; our 


“THEY: GO" 
\W HEREVER WE 
N SELL THEM 


machinery is ofthe 
very latest improv- 
ed patterns; every 
man in our factory 
is a skilled mech- s 

anic, and every inch of material 
used is carefully selected and in- 
spected by experts, 

Piedmont Buggies will give you better service, 

last longer, and cost less to keep up. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO., 
Box 398 | MONROE, N.C. 
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Saturday, June 25, 1910.] 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SOWS FOR SALE 

Four grandaughters of Prince of Cols; 2 of Ohio 
Chief and 1 W. and F.’s Col; 1 Malcomn Chief; 2 
Buddy K 4th; 3 Correctors, all to farrow July and 
August. Price $50 to $60 each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Send stamp and self ad- 
dressed envelope, or come and make your own se- 
lection. Pigs. $10 to $12.50. 
CEDAR GROVE STOCK FARM, Conetoe, N. C. 


. is 1 s ; + a : 
Registered Shropshire Sheep 
The foundation for my flock was purchased from 
the very best breeders in the U. S. and Canada. 
Choice individuals of either sex for sale. Satis- 
faction guaran’ , or money cheerfully refunded. 


EUGENE TRANSOM, 
Stratford, Alleghany Co., N. C. 


~ DUROC-JERSEYS. 


The best is cheapest. Pedigreed pigs of famous 
ancestry now ready, at $10.00 each. I havea nice 
English Bull Dog for sale, price $7.50. 

JOHN L. HESTER, :: R65, :: Durham, N.C. 





Sunnyside Berkshires 


Allthe Boars sold. Still have 10 or 12 Sows 3% 
months old. They are sired by my great Premier 
boars and out of the best sows I ever owned. No 
better blood or breeding in the country. Alsoa 
few choice Gilts ready to be bred. Prices reason- 
able for this class of breeding. 


Ww. R. WALKER, 8 % = 
Well marked, robust 
individual—distin- 


Guernsey Bull isaistsusr dein 


Subject to registration. About 3 years old. Fuller 
particulars and description on request. Write 


W.1I.BROOKS, - - - Jonesboro, N.C. 


Union, S. C. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROCJERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June lst. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner Ducks, the greatest laying 
fowl on earth. 


Eggs $1.50 per 15. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - - = - = Tennessee. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, : Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 
very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 








SELWYN FARMS 





Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 

Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 

tender ae Maca ae as a Gs 
yu ‘a ilte 

grandson of Premier Longfellow. ” 

B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





ANGUS CATTLE. We, eter Tov: 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent x at the head of herd, son of 
i famous Eminent that sold at auction 
Dare :000. No females for sale at presen 

a! have a few choice bulls and bull 
Calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
jad nde Enter, eee ave made over 400 

r in twelve months. 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. agacs 














R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








Originated and How They Are 
and the Essex. 





By Tait 


F THE BREEDS of swine which 
QO have become largely popular 

in this country, the Berkshire 
is the only one of foreign origin. 
This English breed of swine was 
imported into this country early in 
the last century and has maintained 
a steady growth in popularity. While 
second to Poland Chinas in numbers 
in the whole country, it is probably 
first in popularity in the South. 
In size the Berkshire is among 
the largest of the medium breeds. 
In Canada and where the bacon type 
of hog is popular the Bershire takes 
high rank. In this country the pre- 
vailing type of Berkshire is probably 
nearer the “‘lard’’ than the ‘‘bacon’’ 
type. The difference being attained 
by selection and the character of the 
feeding. There is a great variation 
in size and type among Berkshires, 
as among other breeds kept under 
different conditions. 

In color the Berkshire is now 
black with six white points. Addi- 
tional white may frequently be found 
‘on the arm or near the elbow and 
white on an ear is not uncommon. 
White spots may occasionally ap- 
pear elsewhere, and while more or 
less objectionable from the breeder’s 
standpoint, are no evidence of im- 
pure breeding. Originally the Berk- 
shire is known to have varied con- 
siderably in color. In 1830 he was 
described as a sandy or brownish 
hog with spots of dark brown or 
black. Even to this day sandy spots 
are sometimes seen, but are regard- 
ed as decidedly objectionable. 

In form the special characteristics 
of the Berkshire are the desirable 
one of great length of body and an 
undesirable thickness or coarseness 
at the shoulders. 


The nose is short, the face well 
dished and the ears erect. The nose 
is shorter, and the face dished more 
than in the Poland China, while the 
ears are erect instead of drooping 
as in that breed. 


There is no breed of swine with 
a wider range of adaptability than 
the Berkshire. It is a popular breed 
wherever introduced. In early ma- 
turity it is rather inferior to the 
Poland China, for instance; but still 
ranks high, as they may be fattened 
at any age. 

The Berkshires are good grazers, 
being active and energetic. A rest- 
less disposition, or perhaps, what 
might be more properly called an 
abundant energy, is sometimes urged 
against the breed; but this is more 
an individual character due to the 
manner in which they have been 
handled than a breed characteristic. 
The quality of the meat is excellent, 
not only because of the large pro- 
portion of lean meat, but also be- 
cause of the fat and lean being fairly 
well distributed. 


In breeding qualities the Berk- 
shires are only slightly superior to 
the Poland Chinas and inferior to 
some of the more prolific breeds. 
This, however, is largely an indi- 
vidual trait, for where proper selec- 
tions are made they produce suffi- 
ciently large litters and make fairly 
good mothers. On the whole, there 
is no breed of swine superior to the 
Berkshire, its many strong points 
more than balancing its few weak 
ones. It crosses well with other 
breeds and owing to the time it has 





(This is article No. 22 in this series, “How to 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 





THE BREEDS OF SWINE. 


Something of the History of Our Leading Breeds--Where They 


Distributed — The Berkshire 


Butler. 


been kept pure the breed charac- 
ters are reproduced with great reg- 
ularity. 


Essex. 


At one time the Essex was quite 
a popular breed in the South, but in 
recent years it has apparently not 
kept pace with some of the other 
breeds, particularly the Bershires 
and Poland Chinas, in increase of 
numbers. This may be partially due’ 
to the fact that the improved breeds 
of swine have been largely increased 
by importations from the Northern 
States and in that section the Essex 
has never attained the popularity of 
some of the larger breeds. 

The Essex is the only solid black, 
pure breed of swine in this country. 
White markings, such as white feet, 
tip of tail or white in the face are 
regarded as an evidence of impure 
breeding in the Essex, but since the 
breed was not always solid black it 
is possible that there may sometimes 
be honest exceptions to this rule, al- 
though any other than a solid black 
color is, to say the least, somewhat 
suspicious. 

The Essex is one of the small 
breeds and essentially of the small- 
boned, compact, lard type. It had 
its origin in England, being first im- 
ported into this country early in the 
last century. 


The Essex is extremely neat in ! 


general appearance, being full in 
bone, with a short, well dished face 
and small, soft, erect ears. They are 
especially fitted for small farms, or 
confinement, being easy keepers and 
able to maintain themselves where 
the larger breeds might find the 
feed entirely insufficient. In early 
maturity the Essex has no superior 
and the meat is fine-grained and ten- 
der but inclined to be too fat. 

As breeders they are not usually 
prolific, but this, as with other 
breeds, is largely influenced by se- 
lection and methods of feeding. 

There is still a considerable de- 
mand for pure-bred Essex hogs in 
the South and those breeding this 
hog are losing a splendid opportunity 
in not advertising extensively. 





While I am not a farmer, yet I 
own a 300-acre farm in this county, 
and I enjoy your paper. I always 
make it a point to pass it to some 
farmer. Your paper is doing a noble 
work throughout the South. It is 
to a farmer what Blackstone is to a 
lawyer.—H. M. Candler, Athens, 
Tenn. 





Don’t neglect the brood sow. A 
good litter of pigs well raised will 
be worth as much as a bale of cot- 
ton this fall; why not give them 
some of your attention? 





The only good farming 
which builds up the soil. 


is that 









it strikes when our gravity 
sprayerisused. Keeps in- 
sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 
4 cate 10 to 50 gallons annually 
+ Wafter testing imitations. Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures allsores. 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk and flesh on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and enough SHOO-F LY to protect 200 
cows Name express office. returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special terms to agents. 














Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co., 1342.N, 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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1,200,000 
DAIRY FARMERS 
CREAMERY MEN 
AND HOME COW OWNERS 
daily testify to the fact that a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


is necessary to the satisfactory 
and profitable practice of modern 
dairying, with one cow or one 
thousand, and that once used could 
not be done without. This must 
be true with YOU likewise if you 
have milk to separate. 

Why not TRY a DE LAVAL 
machine NOW for your own infor- 
mation, if nothing more, whether 
you already have an inferior sepa- 
rator or not? That’s what we have 
agents nearly everywhere to help 
you do. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T- 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





Two Registered Jersey Bulls For Sale 
10 and 7 mos. old. One son of Eminent X, and one 
of Sultan. Both close descendents of The Great 
Golden Ferns Lad and out of high testing dams. 


For information. DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1, 
H. P. Lutz, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


~ Double Branch Farm _ 


has a fine lot of DUROC-JERSEY PIGS for sale, 
through June and July. For prices write 


L.L.MILLER, - = = Mocksville, N.C_ 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 
REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 

Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. mules. A large 
lot to select from. 

JOE, E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION Ciry, Ky, 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©., 

H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 





HOGS AND SHEEP 


Poland China Pigs and Shropshire Sheep. Good 
Individuals. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - ~- Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, OR WILL EXCHANGE 


for good Berkehire Sow Pigs. Fine Collie Pup- 
pies from Registered Dogs. Pedigrees furnished , 


D. C. De Vane, - Chadbourn, N. C. 
GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t delay if you want one of those good, 
growthy, pure bred boars at $15. 3 to 4 months old, 
weigh around 100 Ibs. Only a few left. No Sows. 


CE. Vance, - - - - Calhoun,'Ga. 
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WHAT THE SOUTH CAN LEARN FROM NEW ENGLAND 


ey from page 527.) 


exerted upon the politics of America 
is no doubt largely due to the effec- 
tiveness of their political machinery 
resulting from this system of govern- 
ment. As Jefferson himself declared 
in speaking of New England’s influ- 
ence in the War of 1812: “How pow- 
erfully did we feel the energy of this 
organization in the case of the em- 
bargo? I felt the foundations of the 
Government shaken under my feet 
by the New England townships. 
There was not an individual in these 
States whose body was not thrown 
with all its momentum into action; 
and although the whole of the other 
States were known to be in favor of 
the measure, yet the organization of 
this little selfish minority enabled it 
to over-rule the Union. What would 
the unwieldly counties of the Middle, 
the South and the West do?” 
Js 


I should like to see a movement 
started even now in every Southern 
State looking to the development of 
this township system of government. 
So long as the negroes voted largely, 
this may not have been expedient in 
all cases, but there is now no longer 
any reason why we should not secure 
for ourselves this most important 
piece of governmental machinery so 
often advocated by the political idol 
of our Southern people. In a letter 
to Samuel Kercheval in 1816, Jeffer- 
son declared: ‘The article nearest 
my heart is the division of the coun- 
ties into wards (townships).” Again, 
writing Joseph C. Cabell, he said: 
“As Cato concluded every speech with 
the words, ‘Carthago delenda est,’ so 
do I every opinion with the words, 
‘Divide the counties into wards.’”’ 
On another occasion, he said: ‘‘Pub- 
lic education and the subdivision of 
the counties into wards (townships): 
I consider the continuance of Repub- 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You in the Selection of the 
Proper Location in Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Washington, - - - - - D.C. 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 
NIGHT EXPRESS 
Pullman Sleeping Car Service 


(Electric Lights and Electric Fans) 


BETWEEN 
RALEIGH, N.C., and NORFOLK, VA. 
Beginning June Sth 
The only Local Sleeping car line between Raleigh 
and Norfolk, via Wilson, Farmville, Greenville and 
Washington, without change. 
lose connection made at Norfolk with all lines 
diverging 
For complete information, or reservation of 
sleeping car space, Apply to: G. T. Gannon, fqen ‘ 
, ae ee poieiah. po Ww. J. Wil- 











Agent, Greenville, N. Cc. i. L. 
Agent, Washington, N.C. 
are New Bern, N. C., 

. *. Croxton, A. G. P. 


Myers, Ticket 
T. H. Bennett, Ticket 
. C. Hudgins, G. P. A., 
An "Norfolk, Va. 


”L. Hassell, Ti -ket |’ 





lican government as absolutely hang- 
ing on these two hooks.” 


a 


Since I am saying so much of Jef- 
ferson and his township system of 
government, I am reminded of a re- 
mark made by Dr. Geo. H. Martin, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education in a recent offi- 
cial report. I quote: 


“More than a hundred years 
ago Thomas Jefferson laughed at 
Massachusetts for trying to be a 
commercial State without a piece 
of timber for a keel, and a man- 
ufacturing State without wool or 
cotton, iron, or coal. Neverthe- 
less, she has done very well up 
to the present time, because of 
her leadership; she will never be 
handicapped so long as she raises 
men and women of vigorous, 
alert and well poised thought 
and skill.” 


When we come to look for the rea- 
sons which have enabled Massachu- 
setts to overcome the natural difficul- 
ties which Jefferson thought insur- 
mountable, and-not only to overcome 
them but to out-distance his own 
State of Virginia and all other South- 
ern States, it is plain that nothing 
else has been more important than 
the superiority of Massachusetts upon 
the very points declared by Jefferson 
to be fundamental—general educa- 
tion and the township system of gov- 
ernment. When we consider that 
of each thousand native whites born 
North Carolina has twenty times as 
large a proportion of native white 
people who can not read and write as 
Massachusetts has, Tennessee seven- 
teen times, South Carolina fifteen 
times, and Georgia and Virginia 
twelve times, we have a fact which 
goes a long way toward explaining 
why the per capita wealth of Massa- 
chusetts is $1,449 as compared with 
$447 in North Carolina, $434 in 
South Carolina, $533 in Georgia, 
$674 in Virginia, and $687 in Ten- 
nessee. 

It has been said that when the 
Pilgrim fathers came over they first 
fell upon their knees and then upon 
the aborigines, but if these were the 
first two things they did, the third 
thing was certainly to build a school 
house. Do you remember the ex- 
tract from the Shurley memorial ad- 
dress by Mr. Victor §. Bryant we pub- 
lished in our last Educational Special. 
It is so appropriate just here that I 
can not refrain from reprinting it: 


“Mr. Shurley knew and taught 
that as long as the Southern la 
borer earned 50 cents a day, and 
the New England laborer $2 a 
day, so long would the South re- 
main poor and New England 
prosper. That so long as a 
Southern State sells the labor of 
her young men at ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty dollars a 
month, and imports young men 
from Massachusetts to earn one 
hundred, five hundred, or one 
thousand dollars per month, so 
long will one State remain near 
the foot and the other at the 
ladder of wealth. But he also 
knew and taught us that the 
Southern laborer would earn as 
much as the New England labor- 
er whenever he could do the 
same work, and his abiding faith 
in his own people, made him 
believe the difference not in nat- 

’ ural endowment, but a difference 
in training. This training was 
the work of the school—the 
work of education. Although 
his opportunity to teach it was 
poor, he knew the hand should 
be trained with the head.” 


New England was wise enough to, 





‘PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


see that buying negroes to do poor 
work did not pay, and that educating 
her own children to do good work 
did pay. The South has fallen be- 
hind because it has had the wrong 
end of both these propositions. 
Thank God, however, we are at last 
waking up and are .beginning to 
train our own people, and we shall 
soon begin to give our Southern chil- 
dren the same educational advantages 
that the New England children have 
had, and so have our agricultural and 
manufacturing development such as 
will make us worthy rivals of New 
England even in material prosperity. 
& 

Just in this connection, moreover, 
I am reminded that while New Eng- 
land has been far too wise to allow 
her children to be worked in cotton 
mills, or any other manufacturing en- 
terprises, thousands of our own white 
children have been stunted in body 
and mind in order to make dividends 
for New England capital invested in 
the South. In Massachusetts no child 
under fourteen is allowed to work in 
a factory under any circumstances 
whatever; no child under, or between 
fourteen and sixteen, unless able to 
read and write,—and not only to read 
and write, but to read and write well 
enough to enter the fourth grade,— 
and no child is allowed to do night 
work under any circumstances. More 
than this, no child can be employed 
by any factory unless a sworn cer- 
tificate as to its age be given by its 
parents, and this certificate approved 
as correct by the local school commit- 
tee or their agent, and kept on file 
for inspection by truant officers whose 
duty it is to see that all children who 
ought to be are in school. Going 
further, the manufacturer must keep 
posted, a list of the names of all 
minors employed by him, and the 
State employs fourteen factory in- 
spectors, a part of whose duties it is 
to see that these laws are enforced. 

Massachusetts is far too wise to 
sacrifice her future by grinding out 
the lives of little children, however 
much the Yankee may be said to care 
for the dollar. It is with shame that 
we confess that the same can not be 
said of every Southern State. 


Last of all, and most of all, how- 
ever, I would have you remember 
that New England has forged ahead 
of us here in the South because it 
has lived up more fully to Jefferson’s 
declaration: 


“Public education and the 
enntaiushionacsie iad devel inant into 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for gale in this Geonstennen until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 











“e - finctenn Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons: 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of appies, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken ag ong A will include 5 and machinery 


mules, horse, Spe <a tools and 
For details of this and other money-makers from 


id, see page 69, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalorue 
No, 30”, copy free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 
Phila., Pa. 





TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 
In winding AR long established business, we 


find many desi bargains in Jands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 


located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus | passed; 


and Robeson, North Carolina We havelarge and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH CO., eas 
SOUTH GEORGIA Full nfermation of thi 


tion is given in an Illustrated booklet, which will 


Wilmington, N.C. 





te mailed free by addressing W. L. Glessner, In- 
dustrial Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


wards (townships): I consider 
the continuance of Republican 
government as absolutely hang- 
ing on these two hooks.” 


The spirit of Massachusetts is 
shown by the fact that in front of its 
magnificent capital stands a statue of 
Horace Mann, the great apostle of 
universal education, side by side 
with a statue of Daniel Webster. 
When the South remembers to honor 
its great constructive leaders in edu- 
cation and industry no less than its 
Presidents and Senators and Gener- 
als, we shall soon reach the time 
when our Southern States may vie 
with Massachusetts in wealth and in 
political influence. 





Somebody Should Advertise Tam- 
worths, 


An Iredell County, N. C., reader 
wishes to buy some Tamworth hogs, 
but finds none advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 
Some breeder is missing opportuni- 
ties by not letting our readers know 
what he has to sell. 





Education is simply civilization’s 
effort to propagate its life and its 
progress.—Dr. Charles D. McIver. 





The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stoek or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space. we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 

















Large Shepherd Dog for sale. Bargain. H. E. 
Thompson, Stantonsbure, N. G. 


Wanted—Ten Goats to clear ‘bush la: land, ‘must be 
near. W.S. Barris, Wilson, N. N.C. : 

Wanted— —Sound Peas, five be. lots and v up; ry 
Walter H. Anderson, Watkinsville, Ga. 








Wanted-—Soja Reans, give price »nd quantity. 
J.D. Willcox, R. F. D. 4, Carthage. N.C. 


Brown Leghorn, Spring hatched Chickens for 
sale. $3 per trio. E 8. Yarbrough, Duke, N N.C. 


For Sale Cheap—Good Percheron Stallion— —sure 
foaler—Photo furnished. Carter Townley, Red 
Hill, Va. 


Farm For Sale—168 acres, Franklin County, ier 
oo“ easily improved. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 








Wanted— Buyers for ni new, 40 pound Feath- 
om Bete 08. The Stokes Farniture . Bur- 





200 bushels Iron Peas, $3.00 per bushel; 200 head 
m4 Tunis jock, 8. G. two female Collie Pups. J.C. 
Fowke, | Baldock, 


Farms wanted—fifty to 150 acres preferred; 
good location, not too rough and some buildings. 
Box 474, Raleigh, N. C N.C. 

Wanted, a registered Southdown Buck. ‘Would 
prefer one that owner wanted to change. G. T. 
Tyson, R.1, Greenville, N.C, 

Nice Berkshire Pigs, unregistered, $6: registered 


$7.50. rg Island Red Cockerels, nice stock, #1 
each. R. E. P 


ittman, Grifton. N.C. 
Peachblow Seed Potatoes. Cold storage seed 

that will grow for fall crop. $4.50 per bbl Write 

or particulars. T, E. Hudson, Box 630, Norfolk, 
a. 


For sale or exchange— Autoharp and Guitar com- 
bined, Good as new, makes fine music. 
gz ‘Typewriter cheap. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 


North Carolina ‘Herd Registered “Duroc Jersey 
wine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
pte i ag and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at all times. q= papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year, who are 
members of the Farmers Motual, in their insur- 
ance. If interested, address Farmers aggre Fi _ 

e 








Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. 
wantcd. 

Wanted—One bundved | bee farmers. Large 
means not necessary; upy large or small 
farms; easy terms or .. fertility of soil unsur- 
soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


ns in Thoroughbred Angora Goats, all 
ag tered = service Boar, Essex Pigs, 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. Bees 
for setting from nineteen jeading varieties pou 
try; dollar for fifteen. Right hand and reveraisie 
Dise Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCormick Bin- 
der. J. E, Coulter, Connellys Sr=ings, N. C. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. O,,June 23. 1910. 








Good Middiing cniiebbihin cies A sds 
Serios Middling --.-..-..-..- anauscenene 14 7. 
Grades al ‘datisealiallasicnse = 13 % to 14 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 

FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., June 23, 1910. 
ked 15 





















































. 8.0. R. Sides, pac! —— 

5 S, Bellies, pack atte 

AL. eee 32 

Bains — Choice. as to size and ass 

| T 15 
tat pS dl n1.80 
eal, . 

y—Timothy -------—---------- -- -- 1.00 to 1.10 

sp WHI -----aenenao...- 88 

Onan lipped white ...... ouneenese 4 
Mixed... 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds-—~~... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds .. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pour 50 

Cotton Ties—Pi 70 
oa ties. a 

agging—2 D 7 
( wnat patent... $6.25 #0 6.75 

Figur Spring eas te ean 

Bholee ~ B.25 to 5.50 











RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


ted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
— Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


There is nothing new to report 
about the market except that all 
grades of tobacco are firm and if 
anything higher. Sales of loose to- 
bacco amount to little or nothing, 
and the old crop can be considered 
as sold out. The weather has been 
extremely wet and cool, with fre- 
quent showers, and the rivers are 
high and have overflowed consider- 
able land on the low grounds. Con- 
sequently there must have been con- 
siderable damage to the tobacco crop 
by this freshet. It will take several 
days of dry weather to put the 
ground in condition that it can be 
worked, and the farmers will have 
hard work to keep the weeds down 
and get their crops clean again. 









































Brighs 
Wrappers Fillers 
Or 12 @ 14 
Medium. ces | 12 @ 3 9@ll 
Good @ 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 
Common asssen-eam= | 9 @12 5@6 
Medium...... comtnatioann | 19 is 6@9 
Good 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-oured Dark-fired 
P | #83) $33 
Medium. sxmentenns eoentbasnse 
Good 9@ 14 9 @ il 








NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., June 23, a 








RGIS oo cece c cc ncs a cacccemeenenner @ 4% 
Se a ae 
Mirletly: DRUMS’: :--...20-c5-.--ceeeeeee 8% @4 
Machine picked 3% @4 
Spanish peanuts....-.....-..------- -$1.30 @ -.. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Old potatoes, $1@1.25 per 180 
Ibs. in bulk; new, Southern, per bbl., 
No. 1, $1.75@2.25 for white; red, 
$1.50 @1.75; culls, 75c.@$1. Sweets, 
50c.@$1 per basket. Texas yellow 
onions, per crate, $1.50@2; white, 
$1.50@1.75. Cabbage, 40@75c. per 
bbl. Asparagus, $1@2.25 per doz. 
bunches. Cucumbers, $1@1.25 for 
N. C.; 75c.@$1.25 for S. C. and 50ce. 
@$1 for Georgia. Eggplants, $1.25 
@2 per crate. Green corn, $1@2.25 
per crate for N. C.; $1@3 for Fla.; 
and $2@3 per 100 for N. O. Horse- 
radish, $2@3 per 100 tbs. Kale, 
25@50c. per bbl. Lettuce, 60c.@$1 
per bbl. Lima beans, $1@83 per bas- 
ket. Okra, $1.50@3.50 per bbl. 
Oysterplants, $2@3 per 100 bunch- 
es. Peppers, $2@3 per box for 
large. Parsley, per bbl., $1@2. Peas, 
large size, Baltimore, 75@85c. per 
basket; small, 75@80c.; Jersey, 
large size, %4-bbl. basket, $1.12@ 
1.37. Radishes, 50@75c. per 100 
bunches. Rhubarb, $1@1.50; per 
100 bunches. Scallions, 50@765c. 


per 100 bunches. String beans, 
green, 1-3 basket, 30@60c.; wax, 25 
@75ce. Spinach, 30@60c. per bbl. 
Squash, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. for 


white; yellow, 75c.@$1.50. Turnips, 
$2@2.50 per bbl. for rutabagas; 
white, 50c.@$2 per 100 bunches. 
Tomatoes, fancy Fla., per carrier, 
$1.50@2; choice, $1.12@1.50. Wa- 
tercress, $1@1.75 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $3@5 per bbl. Peaches, 
$1.25 @1.75 per carrier for Ga.; Tex- 
as, $1.75@2 per bushel. Plums, | - 
$2.25@2.50 per carrier for Early 
June, and $1.75@2.25 for other 
sorts. Sweet cherries, 9@12c. per 
qt.; sour, 8@10c. Currants, 10@ 
12c.. per qt. Strawberries, 4@10c. 
per qt. Blackberries, N. C., 6@10c. 
per qt. Raspberries, 6@9c. per pint. 
Huckleberries, 10@12c. Gooseber- 
ries, 7@9c. Muskmelons, per crate, 
$1.50 @2. Watermelons, $30@50 
per 100. 

Butter, 23%c. for factory; 
for creamery specials. 

Eggs, 19 @ 22c. 


28c. 





Six Years of Crimson Clover from 
One Sowing. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. John Hall, 
of Oxford, N. C., heard a conversa- 
tion between two South Carolina 
farmers telling how to make land as 
rich as you want it in six years. I 
will give it to you: 

One man asked the other, ‘“‘How 
did you get your land so rich? I 
was on your farm about ten years 
ago and it was very poor. I was on 
it last week and it was as rich land 
as I ever saw.” 

The other said, ‘‘Yes, it is as rich 
as I want it. I got it rich in this 
way. I sowed my place in annual 
clover, and when [ laid my corn rows 
off I left 18 inches between each 
row. I made my rows wider than 
usual, about 5% feet wide, and cul- 
tivated the corn until I laid it by. 
Then the clover was well matured, 
stalks and all. When the dew had 
dried off the clover, I split this 18 
inches of clover in two with a plow, 
throwing half of it one way and half 
the other. The plants being hard 
and dry, the seed scattered and re- 
seeded the land for another year. I 
did the same the next year, leaving 
the 18 inches in middle of each row 
and so on, for six years. Each year 
I plowed a little deeper, until on the 
sixth year I plowed 18 inches deep. 
At that time my land was as rich as 
I wanted it. I find now my land 
does not wash nor does dry weather 
effect my crop. I only bought seed 
one time and it re-seeded the land 
each year by bursting open the 18 
inches annual clover when I laid- 
by my crop.’’ 

Mr. Hall said the man looked like 
a hard-sense, honest man. Try it, 
brother farmer, it sounds reasonable. 
I shall try it myself. 

Also, go to all the farmers’ insti- 
tutes; they are as instructive as they 
can be. I thought for a long time 
they were useless and called the 
speakers scientific fools and would 
not go to one. Was in Oxford one 
day and went up in the court house 
and heard the speakers, and found I 
was the fool, so I have attended all 
the institutes that come in ten miles 
of me. They have told me how to 
get vegetables out of my garden 365 
days in every year, and various other 
things that are just as instructive. 

H. E. CREWS. 

Henderson, N. C. 


“How to Destroy Rats.” 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 369, ‘‘How 
to Destroy Rats,’’ has been lately is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 





by addressing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
summary of recommendations in- 
cludes: 

1. Protection of native hawks and 
owls and the smaller predatory mam- 
mals. 

2. Greater cleanliness and care in 
the disposal of waste and garbage so 
that the rats cannot readily get at 
them. 

3. Care in the construction of 
buildings and drains so as not to 
provide entrances and retreats for 
rats, and the closing of rat holes in 
pe buildings. 
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4. Early threshing and marketing 
of grains on farms. 

5. Removal of straw stacks and 
piles of lumber or trash in the fields. 

6. Rat-proofing of all buildings for 
the storage of provisions, grains, or 
feed stuffs. 

7. The keeping of effective 
dogs. 

8. Systematic destruction of rats 
by trapping, poisoning and hunt- 
ing. 
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rat 





All that counts is the margin be- 
tween the cost of production and the 
selling price. 
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BOOKS 


TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 
benefit you in your chosen field. 

The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 


It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 


Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especial’y prepared for self-instruction. 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-page catalog which will be 


General Farm tooks 


‘ren Acres Enough, I. P. Roberts............ £00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 

Orchard, Henry Stew: 
Fumigating Methods, 


Willis G. Johnson.... 1.00 


Forage and Fiber Crops in America, Thos. 





Sate e esas areas eee eeseeeseseseseeesseeeees 


PG kahit epeegtatgnnned 1.35 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw.. 1.50 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed.. 1.00 






penne Crop Books 






How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Jobnson...... 1.50 
Spraying Crops, ©. M. Weed .......sccccccee 50 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris..........+« 1.50 
Trrigation Farming, T.. M. Wilcox.......... 2.00 
Land Draining, M. Miles..............+- - 100 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. Atkeso 25 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers. 50 
The New Onion Culture, % Greiner 2 , 50 
The Peanut Plant, a OF Jones..... «| 50 
Ginseng, Maurice a® easecesees « 
The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick. coco 1.50 
The Hop, Herbert Myrick........... 1.50 
Flax Culture ....cccccee 30 
Hemp, 8S. 8. Boyce.......... 50 
Sweet Potato Culture — 50 
The Potato, Samuel Fraser... 5 
ED SEE sc sicacscncacsavasscovesccs 5 
Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew and sane 2.00 
—— Culture, W, W Ww. aaah 4 
The New Rhubarb Oultare, J. E. Morse.... .50 





Vegetable Gardening 


Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson..... - 1.50 
Camas for Young and Old, Joseph 
Southern Garé Gardeners’ Practical Manual, J. 


sececcee 





Floricultural Books 


Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft.....6.. 1.50 
Greenhouse Management, L. R. Taft........ 1.50 
Propagation of Plants, A. 8, Fuller........ 1.50 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 1.50 


For the Fruit Grower 


Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton.......sseccese 1.00 
Grape Culturist, A. 8S. Fuller 
rf Fruit Trees, F. A. 
Nut Culturist, A. S. Fuller ...... 
Quince Culture, W. W. Meech . 
Strawberry Culturist, A. S. Fuller.. 
nsects and Insecticides, C._M. Weed. 
Pear Culture for Profit, P. > 
Successful Fruit Culture, 8... 
Small Fruit Culturist, 
Systematic Pomology, F jo Ww ange. e 
Propagation of Plants, A. S. 
American. Grape Growing St “Wine 7 
» George Husmann ....ccccccsssees 









Ornamental ane a and Forestry Books 


Landscape Gardening, F, A. Waugh......... « 

Beautifying Country Homes, Weiden- 
WOME, cvcccecesescsocccesscccsece cocecccccccce 0.00 

Practical Forestry, A. S. Fuller ....ccccccoes 1,50 


Horse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine Books 


Key to LAr tend Stock _esties, | 
bert M 


yrick . = 4 

Clean Milk, S. n:. > 1.00 

Testing Milk, ae oe “of, “E: & 
WO GUD secssteccses cecenseecgsoecsnsonses+. 1% 


Ber 
A 








POUND isncce cccccccvcccoseccsecssccoes net .50 
Auieal Breeding Thomas Shaw --- - 1.50 
Herbert’s Hints tc Horse Keepers, “Henry 

Wm. Herbert 1.50 
Home Pork Making, W. Fulton .. 50 
American Merino, pinnae Powers 1.50 
Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart.....ss00. 1.00 


Weiler and Bee Books 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske....... eeee 
Pou'try Appliances and Gandiven, Ga. B. 
Fiske 


pt Bee Keeping, Quimby's 
eafite ty Voayitrs 


Send Orders to The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


L. C. Root. 1.00 
1 
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CHICKEN CHOLERA AGAIN. 


Much So-Called Cholera is Only Lice—Further Comment on 


Mr. 


Parts of the South. 


Troutman’s Letter—No Cholera Except in the Warmer 





By Uncle Jo. 


MR. E. M. TROUTMAN’S arti- 
cle in the issue of June 11th, 
he says, ‘‘Cholera is another dis- 
eases among poultry keepers, but I 
doubt if such a thing really exists.’’ 
I note very care- 
fully editorial 
comment on this 
clause of the let- 
ter, and would 
like to have my 
little say. 
Cholera does 
exist in the chick- 
en, as well as in 
human family, 
but a case of gen- 
uine cholera in the poultry yard, in 
this State would be hard to find. 
The disease is confined to those por- 
tions of our country where cholera 
or yellow fever are prevalent in the 
human family. In warm climates 
more or less cholera prevails every 
summer, and, it being essentially a 
germ disease, can be communicated 
from one community to another, and 


r 





UNCLE JO. 





MY FAMOUS “QUALITY STRAIN” 


S. €. White Leghorns 


Finest laying strain on South Atlantic Coast. 
Large, strong, Southern birds. Fully acclimated. 
Unexceiled for Southern egg farms. A fine lot of 
breeding Cockerelsfor sale during summer months, 
$1.50 each. Incubator eggs $6.00 per hundred. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, - Salisbury, N. C. 





S. C. White Leghorns 


bred to lay. Have won highest honors in leading 
shows. Eggs, $2.00 and $1.00 per 15. 


C. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. Cc. 


COCKERELS! 
COCKERELS! COCKERELS! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOOUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 





Red Breeders, Improve Your klock! Special 
June Sale Prize Winning R. C. Rhode Island 
Red Breeders! Won 4 1st ribbons Charlotte, 1910 
on these. Incubator and brooders for sale. Prices 
right. Write immediately. Catalogue. 


MRS. J.C. DEATON, - Landis, N. Cc. 


BA RGAIN SALE on some qoodiwestiog birds of 
the following breeds. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, White, Buff and eco 
C. Brown Leghorns. Eggs from 30 leading varie- 
ties and 82 page catalogue to every reader of Pro- 
gressive Farmer and oe who send stamp. 
CLARENCE SHENK - eee Luray, Va. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 





trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Eggs $1.50 for Setting of 13 EGGS 


8. C. White and —_ _ horns, 
White W yandottes ocks, 
Houdans, Black isteaee, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


a eso JOE AND NED, rare 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. 








GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg: 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.60 per 15. or, 


HB GEER, 
B. @E R, wake _ Nashville, Te: Tenn. 


BEEKEEPING its pleasures and_profits, is the 


theme of that excellentand hand- 
Cult 


ted magazine, IN BEE 
RE We send it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and ‘al 
book on bees 


iso send free a 64-page 
who name this paper. THE A. I ROOT CO., 


the only way the disease could be 
transmitted is by the introduction of 
a bird from the infested district. 
There are a few cases where this has 
been done, but by prompt action the 
disease was stamped out. 

It has been the custom with most 
poultry raisers on the farm to at- 
tribute all chicken ills to cholera, 
especially if diarrhea accompanied 
other symptoms. Frequently the 
whole trouble was a disordered liver, 
or impaired digestive organs from 
lack of grit, or over-feeding to force 
egg production. I have cured num- 
bers of cases of so-called cholera 
which were nothing more than severe 
cases of liver trouble and responded 
readily to proper treatment. 

In the Reliable Poultry Journal, 
issue of August, 1909, a Mr. Stan- 
cill, of Mississippi had this to say 
on poultry diseases and parasites: 


“There is a _ straw-colored 
louse that works about the 
tails and vents of the chickens. 
* * * This louse is the one that 
weakens the bird’s system and 
it is a worse enemy than all 
others combined. He lives in 
that section and, of course, eats 
to live. He is a constant eat- 
er, never ceasing. * * * This 
louse is hard for the fowl to 
shake off when dusting. I have 
proved to my satisfaction that 
this louse is the cause of so- 
called cholera, and that so-call- 
ed cholera is not that disease, 
but is the result of the bird be- 
ing broken down by having the 
very life sucked away by this 
pesky little louse. It is in such 
a condition that an expert would 
fail to tell what was really the 
matter with the bird. It is un- 
fortunate that this trouble 
should be diagnosed as cholera, 
for it leads the novice to dose 
his birds and to derive no profit 
from it. * * * If poultry rais- 
ers persist in calling this con- 
dition cholera, they should refer 
to it as louse cholera and never 
leave off the first word, so that 
the novice will know what is 
the cause of the disease. These 
conditions are met mostly in 
the South, because, it being a 
warmer climate, pests of all 
kinds are more numerous than 
in the North, and unfortunately 
a good many Southern poultry- 
men believe in letting chickens 
take care of themselves.” 


In the current issue of the same 
jvurnal I find this from the pen of 
Mrs. R. A. Church, San Francisco, 
California: 


“All last spring and summer 
my chickens were troubled with 
diarrhea, numbers of them dy- 
ing. After trying several reme- 
dies, which did no good, I pur- 
chased a cholera remedy and 
it helped a little, while they 
were taking it. Then came the 
August number of the R. P. J. 
With an article written by C. A. 
Stancill. * * * I know that 
neither filth nor bad drinking 
water caused my chickens to be 
ill, for they had fresh water 
each day, and their house is 
cleaned every morning, and all 
the droppings in the yard clean- 

- ed up six to eight times each 
day. The house is sprayed with 





and our bee supply catalog to all 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 


coal oil every other day in sum- 
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mer to keep down the mites. 
As soon as I read the arti- 
cle I knew the lice there- 
in described were like those to 
be found in the same places on 
my chickens. * * * I could not 
think the lice were the real 
cause of the diarrhea. I caught 
each bird and dusted well 
around the tail and vent’ with 
good lice powder and in a few 
days all were perfectly well and 
remained so nearly two months! 
Then I noticed the droppings 
becoming thin, and examined 
the birds and found the same 
kind of lice in the same place. 
Again they were dusted with 
lice powder, and they have been 
well ever since. Now I examine 
the birds every two months and 
this knowledge has been invalu- 
able to me and to the chickens, 
for I was dosing them with log- 
wood and cholera cure without 
benefit. I hope to see these 
facts become more generally 
known, for there must be many 
who would be benefited as much 
as I have.’ 

Cholera does exist in very warm 
climates, but not to any great ex- 
tent. The next time you think your 
chickens have cholera, examine 
them well and then dust well with 
Uncle Jo’s lice powder. Do it early 
and often. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XI.—A Talk to Correspondents. 

I am delighted to find so much 
interest in bee keeping among the 
farmers of the South. Of late, my 
time has been largely taken up with 
answering inquiries for information 
by private letter as well as through 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 
Both men and women write to know 
how they shall start the work or 
where they can get hives and other 
materials. I have a letter from a 
prominent teacher who thinks of in- 
troducing bee keeping as one of the 
practical arts in his industrial school. 
Still another comes from a Govern- 
ment expert engaged in demonstra- 
tion work for Southern farmers. He 
says he is plied with numerous ques- 
tions about bee keeping and he 
wants to know where he can get 
more information on the subject. 

Now a axial words about corre- 


spondence. I am glad to get all the 
letters you will write, because it 
shows interest, but if you will pre- 
serve all the numbers of the paper 
containing our articles it will often 
save both you and me trouble, by re- 
ferring to them for your answers in- 
stead of writing. I am trying to 
give, from time, the fundamental 
principles that will cover most of the 
ground and many correspondents re- 
peat questions that have already 
been answered in these columns. We 
can’t, of course, afford to print the 
same answer over and over again. 

As I said before, every bee keeper 
should have a good manual or bee 
keeper’s guide. In this he will find 
answers at once for most of his ques- 
tions by running over the table of 
contents. If one is not willing to de- 
vote some time to the task of study- 
ing up the subject, it is scarcely 
worth while for him to attempt to 
become a bee keeper in the modern 
sense of the term. 


Don’t understand that there is any 
great difficulty in the art, for there 
is not. It is a delightful and highly 
intellectual work, and suited to both 
sexes and all classes of society. Both 
the young and the old find interest 
and profit in it. Modern bee keep- 
ing should become a special feature 
on all our Southern farms. 

T. C. KARNS. 

Powell Station, Tenn. 





Of Course It Pays to Go to School. 


A very subdued-looking boy of 
about 13 years, with a long scratch 
on his nose, and air of general de- 
jection, came to his teacher in one 
of the Boston public schools and 
handed her a note before taking his 
seat. The note read as follows: 
“Miss B Please excuse James 
for not being there yesterday. He 
played trooant, but I guess you don’t 
need to lick him for it, as the boy 
he played trooant with an’ him fell 
out, an’ the boy licked him, an’ a 
man they sassed caught and licked 
him, an’ the driver of a sled they 
hung onto licked him also. Then 
his pa licked him, an’ I had to give 
him another one for sassing me for 
telling his pa, so you need not lick 
him till next time. I guess he things 
he better keep in school hereafter.” 
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The advantages of KEEN 
KUTTER Bits which make 
them so superior to others is that 
they cut faster, are longer lived 
and are good for more different 
kinds of work. They require 
less filing than other bits, and 
work much easier. It is the com- 
















ability which has made al] 



















makes the name good. 


Trade Mark Registered. 










bination of adaptability and service- 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


famous—from the simple home set to the complete sets for use in the 
shop and on the farm. Do not get the idea that in paying a little more 
forany KEEN KUTTER tool you are paying for the name. 
not; you are paying for what the name stands for. 


It is not the name that makes the tool good; it is the tool that 


Sold for over forty years under this mark and motto: 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten*’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


camara HARDWARE CO ay « Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. 
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—E. C. SIMMONS. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 





KEEP THE GARDEN GOING. 





Some of the Crops That You Should 
Be Planting Now. 


Messrs. Editors: The statement 
can be safely made that a well-kept 
garden can be made to yield a re- 
turn ten to twenty times greater than 
the same area in general farm crops. 
But mark the statement that it must 
be well kept, and one feature of a 
well-kept garden must be a number 
of varieties and frequent plantings 
of many of them, in order to have a 
succession. If just a few of the early 
maturing sorts are planted, and only 
one planting made, the value of the 
garden is greatly lessened. 

We find it necessary to make con- 
tinuous plantings of beans in order 
to have a constant supply. Plantings 
sometimes do not do well during the 
mid-summer on account of the ex- 
cessive heat, yet sometimes our 
weather is such that they do fairly 
well with proper cultivation, even 
during August. Beans planted in 
August often make good fall crops. 

Beets should be planted every four 
or five weeks until late in the sum- 
mer. Beets intended for winter stor- 
age should not be planted until late 
in the summer, and this late crop 
ean be harvested and stored in the 
same manner as turnips. 

For late cabbage some attention 
should be given to the selection of 
the soil, as a heavy soil that has the 
ability to retain moisture is very es- 
sential. Also, while a very fertile 
soil is preferred for early cabbage, 
not so with the later varieties, as 
this often causes the heads to burst. 

While by planting a very early, a 
corn you can have different dates 
of maturity of this crop, yet it is 
often best to make different plant- 
ings of a good sweet corn until the 
middle of July. 


It will not be necessary to make 


‘different plantings of cucumbers, but 


in order to keep the vines in good 
bearing condition no fruit should be 
allowed to ripen, and when grown 
for pickles the fruits should all be 
removed while quite small. 

Kohlrabi for late crops should be 
sown in drills and thinned out to 
about 6 inches apart in the row, hav- 
ing the rows about 2 feet apart. For 
the benefit of some who do not know 
medium early, and a late variety of 
this vegetable, will say that it is 
prepared for the table in the same 
manner as turnips, it greatly re- 
sembling that vegetable when cooked. 

Lettuce ean be had fresh and crisp 
during the entire summer by plant- 
ing at intervals and providing means 
of partial shade during the exces- 
sively hot days. 

Mustard and radishes can be grown 
during the entire summer by fre- 
quent plantings, and no special at- 
tention is demanded. 

Late crops of turnips may be had 
by sowing the seed as late as Sep- 
tember. This plant responds quickly 
to fertilizers, and does best on a 
very rich soil. Only two pounds of 


. seed are required to plant an acre. 


Peas may be planted for a late 
crop, but as the field pea comes in 
about this season, we rarely ever find 
any one who especially cares to have 
a late crop of the garden pea. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





Virginia Fruit Crop. 


The Secretary of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society some time ago 
made the following estimate in re- 
gard to the fruit crop of that State: 
Upper and middle Valley and north 
Piedmont sections 75 per cent of a 


full apple crop; lower Valley, 60 per! 


cent; southwest Virginia, 50 per cent; 
south Piedmont section, 33 per cent. 
All sections report a full crop of 
peaches and other stone fruits. It 
is reported that Albermarle County 
will have the largest apple crop in its 
history. 





NORTH CAROLINA FRUIT PROS- 
PECTS. 





Apple Crop Much Smaller Than Was 
Expected a Few Weeks Ago. 


Messrs. Editors: For the last few 
days I have been compiling a final 
estimate from report blanks sent out 
to 1,600 fruit growers, located all 
over the State. All the reports sent 
in agree that there was an exception- 
ally heavy set of fruit, but that the 
succession of cold spells caused a 
very large percentage of this to drop. 
The loss appedrs to be heaviest in 
the higher mountain regions, and 
especially on western and northern 
slopes. Many growers in the moun- 
tains report a total loss of the apple 
crop; some estimate that only one- 
tenth of a crop is left, while others 
raise the estimate to one-third or 
one-half of a crop. As most of the 
storms came from the north and 
west, the fruit that is still left in the 
mountains is found in orchards at 
lower altitudes on south and east 
slopes. While the loss in the moun- 
tains is generally heavy, there are 
some isolated locations where the 
crop has escaped entirely, and is now 
in a most flourishing condition. The 
most of the fruit that escaped the 
cold is found on the outlying spurs 
and foot hills on the east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. It seems to run 
also pretty well down into the lower 
Piedmont region. 

Summing up all reports to date I 
cannot account for more than one- 
half of a normal crop of apples for 
the whole State. 

The bulk of the peach crop for 
this State is grown in what is locally 
known as the ‘Sandhill Region.” 
This comprises roughly the counties 
of Harnett, Moore and Montgomery. 
The mild climate of this region was 
little affected by northern and west- 
ern blasts and passed safely through 
the danger period. It is beginning 
to harvest what will probably be the 
largest peach crop ever produced in 
North Carolina. 

We N. BUTT, 
State Horticulturist. 





Where Quality Counts. 


Messrs. Editors: 
Tryon in the great 
of northwest Georgia, I saw mil- 
lions of trees, some of them very 
poorly looked’ after. I did not see 
a tree that had been sprayed or 
pruned. Most of the orchards are 
owned by men who live in the cities, 
and they have tenants to look after 
the trees. When the fruit is ripe 
buyers come from New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other large cities and 
buy the fruit on the tree, ship or can 
it in the orchard. All the owner 
has to do is to receive his money 
and give a few dollars to his tenants. 

I was talking with one tenant who 
looked after 500 acres. I could not 
see what he had done to the or- 
chard; the trees were full wf dead 
branches and the tree borer was in 
evidence on thousands of them. 
asked him if he never sprayed or 
pruned them. He said, ‘‘No.’”’ He 
said the fruit was not much good the 


Lately near 
peach belt 


_— 








last few years. A number of farmers 
had lost money on them, and had cut 
down thousands of trees. 

That remark made me think of 
one of my neighbors in North Caro- 
lina. He has a nice orchard of 
peaches and apples. He takes the 
fruit to market and can’t sellit. He 
became discouraged and decided to 
cut down the trees. This is the rea- 
son he could not sell it: He goes 
to the trees, frails the fruit off with 
a pole, picks it up, good, bad and 
indifferent, and puts it into an old 
sack that has had cottonseed meal 
or corn meal in it, throws it into a 
wagon, and tries to sell it in a mar- 
ket where other fruit is sold in bas- 
kets or crates. I have found that 
there is almost as much in marketing 
your farm products properly as there 
is in raising them. 

J. H. ANDERSON. 





What the Agricultural High School 
Should Do. 


The agricultural high school fails 
of its mission if it does not so weave 
agriculture into its proper organic 
connection with everything with 
which it has a real and normal re- 
lation. Agriculture must be the one 
paramount, dominating thought of 
the institution. While history, math- 
ematics, music, debates, athletics, 
may play their part in rounding out 
the symmetry of the institution, ag- 
riculture as its main purpose must 
stand out as clearly as theology in 
a school for the ministry, law in the 
law school or medicine in the medi- 
cal college. To attain this end, the 
debates, exhibitions, contests, will 
often partake of an agricultural 
character. Text-books will be used 
which draw more freely and fairly 
from the agricultural subject mat- 
ter. The chemistry and _ biology, 
while dealing with the fundamentals 
of those sciences, will illustrate with 
subjects of practical bearing. In his- 
tory, the influence of agriculture will 
not be ignored, as it so often is, but 





WHERE TO SHIP. 





JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
CoE large or small aneeet, 
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the part played by corn, cotton, to- 


bacco, etc., as factors in history 
making will be given fair hearing. 
Geography will deal more than now 
with soil capacities and crops, as 
well as with political boundaries. 
Arithmetics will be based more 
largely upon farm matters and in 
particular, the subject of balancing 
raiions, and mixing fertilizers .will 
also be included. The school atmos- 
phere must lead to a love of agri- 
culture such that the students shall 
desire to talk of it, think it, read it, 
practice it, improve it. It must build 
up a pride in agriculture, in what it 
has done, and what ic will do. It 
must dignify agriculture by m2ting 


it worthy of the ¢ test tx 
and intellect that b. dev 
to it—Dr. F. L. Six 

We can just as we.. ea: 
potatoes required for 1° ise, 
not have to send Nor' then 
have been raisiug the re fo 
past 20 years and knce. iow to cu 
There was raised rival around t 
vicinity last year over 4,000 bush’ 
of as nice potatoes as can be raised 
anywhere.—J. M. Hughes, Clare 


ais Va. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring) 
wagon, therefore fruit, AIG eerie eggs, etc. 
bring. more money, Ask for special pr Sition. 

7 Byrne Co 789 17th St., Racine, Wis, 











GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Ahether a small home orchard or on a com- 
:ercial soagle, our free catalogue will assist 
ram, 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTIOELLO, Fila. 


Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘‘New Dixie’’ 


Good keepers and croppers. Practically bug and 
blight proof. I made 970 bushels on 5 12 acres 
planted July 14 and 15 last year. Price 75e per 
bushel, f.0. b Claremont. Va., if ordered on or 
before June 15. J.M. HUGHES, Claremont, Va. 





SELL FRUIT TREES 


Summer work for farmers, teach and coll 














students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No trouble 


to sell. Write today. 
L bests BROS., :: .Dept.26, :: Concord, Ga. 








The a Patent Portable Mill 
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position. Takes premiums where- j ™ond, Va., 
ever.exhibited. oi 





Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


apilee Me 5. Bm qottine Sanh ote. Thou ponds to Sally 20%, 
ving perfect sati —— oe 

oF aes oar oe clean, sift and sack. 

DURABLE AND GUARANWVEED, Write for full inf 

names of some of its friends—the users. 


Manufactured 
W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - 
Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- | Sold by International H 


Ir 3 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
larvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 

le, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
of Company. 











CURRY-ARRINGTON CO., 


special needs. ‘ Kitchen = 
Modern conveniences throurhout. 
offer has the HOME CAN 


HOME CANNER COMPANY, - 


Arrington’s Lookout Mountain Potatoes 


The only reliable variety for Fall crop. Write for 
descriptive circulars and full cultural directions. 


: Box 336. : 





Rome, Ga. 


xyOMe ‘AND MARKET ‘CANNERS, FOR THE FARMER, , TRUCKER AND ¢ GARDENER’S, 
oe ] ‘04 pe 

CA and supplies shipped from nearest Factory. All that we 

NER GUARANTEE OF bobcear gin Send for free illustrated catalooue. 


Menarch 54.’ New creations! 


- HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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THARP HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING co. "Elkin, N. ne Dept. pte 
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ODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, fenn. Dept. 4 


of information about Home and 


Big Mlustrated Paper Free. Full 
sepa Canning. Tells you how te 
buy and how to sell. Where toga 


Labels and aac valuabie information to every grower in the land. 


Costs y4 
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FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUPS ¢. 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 
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Dept. 12, Balt cre 
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PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR BUSY HOUSEKEEPERS. 


How the Colorado Agricultural College Goes Directly to the 
Housekeeper and Helps Solve Her Problems. 


By Miss Mary F. Rausch, Professor of Home Economics, Ft. Collins, Col. 


T THE COLORADO Agricul- 

Aw College, at Fort Collins, 

we have done quite a good 

deal of extension work in domestic 

science. We hold short courses in 

different parts of the State. The 
plan is as follows: 

The college pays the cost of gro- 
ceries and travelling and hotel ex- 
penses, but the town furnishes a 
hall, fuel, light and heat and a wom- 
an to wash the dishes and keep the 
kitchen clean. The college receives 
$100 from each place. This means 
that 100 women attend the school 
and each woman pays $1 for the 
course. In some places we have had 
200, 300, 400, 500, and in one place 
600 women. We ask for the $100 
and anything they make over that 
belongs to the club or society which 
organized the short course. In some 
cases, they furnish books for their 
library, etc. 

We also attend farmers’ institutes 
all over the State and give talks on 
household management, care of chil- 
dren, the wise spending of money, 
the cooking of meat, eggs, vegeta- 
bles, etc., how to sew neatly, how to 


furnish a house, how to have a mod- ~ 


el kitchen, hints for health, and oth- 
er things along the same line. These 
household conferences have been 
given in different parts of the State. 

A new method is being started 
this summer. We feel that the rural 
school work needs attention. Five 
of the professors connected with this 
college will attend the teachers’ nor- 
mal institutes this summer. These 
teachers will teach agriculture, na- 
ture study and domestic science. I 
expect to teach one hour each day 
during the institutes. We cannot 
do much in five days, but we can help 
to interest the teachers so that they 
may know what they can do without 
money and without equipment, or 
with an outlay of $5 a year at the 
very most. 

Outside work is growing so in this 
State that we hardly know how to 
take care of it. Clubs, schools, and 
institutes are writing for help, and 
it seems to me that this is a very 
big problem. 

It is very easy to create interest 
in this work. The people are ready 
and willing, and when we give lec- 
tures along this line, the halls are 
crowded to the doors. There is one 
thing to keep in mind in all this 
work: It must be done in a sane way. 
In all my work in the State, I try 
to give really helpful, practical 
things that will help the average 
farmer’s wife. Extension work can 
never be successful unless it really 
goes into the home where there is 
very little money, and these people 
must be shown ‘Jhow to do their 
house work in the easiest way, and 
how to keep the house attractive, 
clean, and to make a real home of it. 


Editorial Note.--Miss Rausch sends 
us an outline of her work in domes- 
tic science, the following extracts 
from which will give a good idea of 
the very practical nature of the 
work: 

“Lesson 1—Personal Cleanli- 
liness.—1. Care of the body, in- 
cluding the necessity of fre- 
quent baths and clean under- 
wear. 2. Special care of the 
hands and finger-nails. 3. The 
care of the hair and head. Hair 
should be brushed every night 
for five minutes to make it 
glossy. Hair should be washed 
about every three weeks. The 
scalp must always be kept clean. 

4. Little children should always 


have clean face and hands. 5. 
Teach the value of having but- 
tons on clothes and shoes. 

“A Few Personal Habits to 
be Avoided.—1. Teach the chil- 
dren not to spit on the floor or 
slate. 2. Not to swap chewing 
gum or apple cores. 3. Not to 
pick the nose. 4. To turn the 
face aside when coughing. 5. 
To keep the mouth closed. 6. 
Not to put the pencil in the 
mouth. Note.—The mouth is for 
eating and speaking and should 
be closed when not in use.” 
“Lesson 4—Setting the Table. 

Rules for setting the table.—1. 
Have table in center of room. 
2. Cover the table with silence 
cloth or clean blanket. This is 
for quietness and protection. 3. 
Have the tablecloth even on all 
sides. 4. Have a center piece in 
the center of the table. 5. Have 
flowers on the table. Note.—A 
clean tin can with geranium in 
it and a clean white paper pin- 
ned around it may be used for 
center of table. 6. Be sure that 
the table linen is clean. cA 
Place the fork on the left side 
of the plate with the tines turn- 
ed up. The knife is on the right 
with the sharp edge toward the 
plate. 8. The water glass at the 
tip of the knife. 9. The napkin 
folded square and placed at the 
left side.” 
Other lessons in the course are: 
No. 2, Sleeping; 3, Measurements; 
5, Care of the Kitchen; 6, Dishwash- 
ing; 7, Eating; 8, Food; 9, Sew- 
ing; and so on. 

The value of such systematic in- 
struction to actual and prospective 
housekeepers can not easily be over- 
estimated, and every State in the 
South should have some provision 
made for practical instruction along 
these lines. 





Some Things the Boys Can Learn 
About Farming. 


One day a farmer came in to visit 
a boys’ class in agriculture, and see- 
ing a lot of corn, said no boy there 
could pick out the best twelve ears. 
The farmer and a boy contested and 
the boy’s corn largely outweighed 
the farmer’s corn. Think of the ef- 
fect that must have had upon the 
farmer! Again, think of the influ- 
ence it had for right endeavor on 
the part of the boy. Such things 
write success in life for the boy. 

Another farmer found that 75 per 
cent of his herd of 21 cows were 
merely boarders, through the work 
of his i4-year-old son. That man 
now has but 13 cows and his monthly 
milk average is 8 per cent better. 
Filled up with such school life the 
boy and girl return home and do 
something—want to do something, 
and that is the way to develop 
our agricultural resources.—Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute Br letin. 





Already there are people of lib- 
eral education who are compelled to 
count the increasing cost of bread, 
but who do know what wheat is 
made of. They may know the kind 
of clay upon which Babylonian in- 
scriptions were written, but they do 
not know the elements of plant food 
taken out of the soil by a crop of 
corn. There is the most stupendous 
ignorance regarding these _ truly 
fundamental pfoblems. Absolutely 
the most important question relat- 
ing to American prosperity is that of 
increasing and maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil.—Dr. Cyril G. Hop- 
kins. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE 
COUNTRY GIRL. 


(Continued from page 525.) 
and leaders for the church at home. 
is thoroughly organized so that the 
young woman is forced to realize 
the value of definite plans and exe- 
Every part of the Association work 
cution. In this way she not only 
gains a deeper spiritual attitude her- 
self, but also many praetical sugges- 
tions and methods for the leaders of 
missionary and charitable societies 
at home. Into these, as well as into 
the social relations of the church, 
she will nearly always bring a large 
fund of experience in such affairs, 
and the ability to interest others by 
her enthusiasm. If she can help to 
make social evenings mean a whole- 
some, helpful companionship rather 
than time spent in silly frivolity, she 
has done much toward raising the 
standard of ideals in her neighbor- 
hood. 

Furthermore the School Better- 
ment Associations’ which are being 
organized in so many parts of the 
South need thelpers with original 
ideas and common sense enough to 
develop and execute them. There 
is searcely a college graduate who 
has not had some part in decorating 
society halls or reception rooms at 
college, or in planning bright and 
interesting programs—then why not 
give her a part in such work at 
home? Asarule she will be the first 
to answer this question by her own 
interest and the enthusiasm which 
she is able to instil in others. The 
college girl who does not care for 
such work is an exception to the 
rule, and unworthy of her alma 
mater. 


How a College Education Pays 


Financially. 


But there are many country girls 
who are forced to earn their own 
living, who prefer staying in some 
city to the quiet life on the farm. In 
what ways should a college educa- 
tion appeal to them? First of all, 
the world is now demanding trained 
workers as never before. The day 
is almost past when any one can 
teach school who has not had definite 
training in the principles underlying 
child development and the methods 
best suited to each peculiar stage 
of mental growth and change. More- 
over, the field of woman’s work is in- 
creasing with rapid strides, so that 
weeny one can now find some cone 





tion suited to her ability. Even from 
the practical viewpoint of a salary 
and good position-a college educa- 
tion presents far-reaching possibili- 
ties. And yet how much greater the 
opportunity seems to one whose ideal 
is not personal gain, but service in 
molding the future of our country 
in the ways of general culture and 
high moral standards. Such a young 
woman has learned to use rightly the 
best things which her alma mater 
offered, an attitude of generosity 
and service as the highest purpose 
to be gained, and a true interpreta- 
tion of life’s needs and the methods 
of improving them. 





Great Demand for Trained Farmers, 


Graduates from the A. & M. Col- 
lege have all secured positions at 
salaries ranging all the way up to 
$2,400 a year to begin with, and yet 
the faculty could supply only a small 
per cent of the demands made upon 
them for that kind of men. The 
world is looking for men with indus- 
trial training—-men who know how 
to do things, and they command good 
salaries. Brother Farmer, if you 
have a dreaming son who wants to 
be a “‘literary’’ or professional man, 
tell him we have 50 per cent more 
of that kind of folks now than we 





need. Tell him the country is being 
searched, though, to find men who 
can do_ things. ina Union 
Farmer. ; 





Profit in farming depends primari- 
ly ie soil fertility. 
























Who Never Shirks 


NEVER GRUMBLES, ALWAYS WORKS 


The Waterloo boy is not a city dude. | 
He is not clothed in scarlet, but he is 
dressed in a hickory shirt and overalls, 
He is plain, honest ‘‘ Abraham Linc- 
oln’’ sort of a fellow—as reliable as 
Old Honesty itself—as dependable a| 
Old Faithful. 

Guaranteed for Five long Years. 
He’s just the boy foryou. Don’t you 
want to adopt him? He is a good 
business proposition. We pledge you 
good service, high quality, low prices. 
Horace L. SmiTH, GENERAL AGENT, 
Petersburg, Va. 


WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO. 


226 West 
3rd Avenue 




















Macninery Wanted? 


Is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
—aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 


We invite comparison with similar 


shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? 


styles made North or South. Why 


We 


have the experience—S0 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


Is IT OOTTON GIN MAOHINERY? We revolutionized the Ootton 


Press business in the South 80 years ago. 
ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. 


We have been revolutioniz- 
We have stripped 


gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages Others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT I8 A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 


ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. 


The Feed Works and the 


Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 


of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. 


In set Works we 


are unsurpassed. We know what’s meeded down South in saw milling 


and we make it. 
MAYBE It’s A BOILER? 


If there is anything made of better ma 


terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 


you know of any other that will? 
We are trying to talk business. 


We want your business. Give us 4 


chance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fac- 
tory which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, Coton Gins and Saw 


Mills near 20,000. Oatalogs sent free. 


interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 


Specify what machines you are 


: Charlotte, N. C. 
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A YEAR'S PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


A Greatly Increased Average Enrollment and Attendance, New 
High Schools, Better Salaries for Teachers, Better School Houses 


and More Practical Training. 


By Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Superintendent of Education. 


NY ACCOUNT of the year’s 
A preress in educational mat- 

ters should begin, I think, with 
a comparative statement of school 
revenues. The exhibit in this respect 
in Virginia is 
very gratifying. In 
1909 the State 
revenues increas- 
ed from $1,546,- 
342.59 to $1,710,- 
527.16, and the 
local revenues 
from $2,126,308- 
.61 to $2,692,316- 
.02, making a to- 
tal increase in rev- 
enue of more than $730,000. 

The inerease in enrollment and 
average attendance is no less encour- 
aging. The whole number enrolled 
in 1908 was 376,745, and in 1909, 
294,413, while the average attend- 
ance in 1909 was 257,724, as against 
234,313 in 1908. The increase in en- 
rollment means that more children 
were attracted to school (we have 
no compulsory statutes), and some- 
thing kept them in school until the 
average attendance had increased to 
a far greater extent than the enroll- 
ment. The explanation is not far 
to seek. Larger and more commo- 
dicus school buildings, more definite 
courses of study, better prepared 
teachers, more practical requirements 
attracted and held the children, par- 
ticularly the boys. 


High Schools. 


In 1905 Virginia had 74 high 
schools. The Legislature of 1906 
made a State appropriation of $50,- 
000 to encourage the establishment 
of high schools. In 1907 the num- 
ber was 218. The appropriation was 
made for two years, owing to the 
bieunial sessions of our Legislature. 


Educational Directory. 


(See other School Ads on Page 536.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per mouth; work students $25.C0 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Bert advantages 
in business courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian 
water. Address 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D, - President, 
KINSTON, N. C. 





J. D. EGGLESTON, JR. 





Georgia's greatest school of Shorthand. Bookkeep- 
ing and Business Training. The famous Byrne 


systems. We secure the position. Fili iu and re- 
ceive free catalog. 


Address 


The Bingham School 
Orange County, near 
‘\ Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous foraafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian pan. Giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazin 
culture ana fine Penmanshit 
~ ine nman > 
Specialties. Full Classical, Commerciai, Scien. 
tific and Music Courses. Small classes. ‘Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 
PRESTON Lewis GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 12 q 



















In 1908 the number of high schools 
was 225, an increase of only 7. The 
Legislature of 1908 doubled the ap- 
propriation for high schools, and add- 
ed $15,000 to promote the establish- 
ment of normal training classes, and 
$20,000 for the establishment of de- 
partments of agriculture, manual 
training and domestic economy in 
certain high schools. The result of 
this inereased liberality on the part 
of the Legislature was felt immedi- 
ately, and in 1909 the number of 
high schools ran up to 345. 

The total enrollment in the high 
schools for 1909 was 13,418, an in- 
crease of nearly 3,500 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The result of this high school 
movement has been to stimulate edu- 
cation in all departments. The high 
schools set the standards for elemen- 
tary schools. They provide better 
equipped teachers, particularly in 
rural schools, and they are filling 
our colleges and technical schools 
with ambitious young men and 
women who have at last been given 
a chance to enter the portals of high- 
er learning. 


Better Salaries for Teachers. 


Although the better type of school 
which is being established in Vir- 
ginia has necessitated a large in- 
crease in the teaching force, we feel 
that our record in raising teachers’ 
salaries is also worthy of particular 
mention. In 1905 the average 
monthly salary of teachers, white 
and colored, for men was $36.86, and 
for women $28.11. Last year the 
same salaries were, for men, $47.74, 
and for women, $37.46. In 1905 the 
white male teachers in the State re- 
ceived an average monthly salary of 
$42.21. In 1909 this had been in- 
creased to $54.50. In 1905 the sal- 
ary of white female teachers was 
$29.33. In 1909 the same salary was 
$40.27. While this is most encour- 
aging we shall not be satisfied until 
every good teacher in the State re- 
ceives a good salary. The other kind 
of teacher is expensive at any price. 


Special Classes and Libraries. 


Reports for last year show that we 
had manual training classes in 1,173 
rooms, music in 1,456, agriculture in 
796, domestic science in 253, and 25 
kindergartens. 

The Legislature of 1908 appropri- 
ated $2,500 to encourage the estab- 
lishment of libraries. Whenever the 
teachers and friends of any public 
school raise, by private subscription, 
and tender to the clerk of any dis- 
trict school board the sum of $15, 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 








One of the great schools of the 
South for the education of young 
women. Large and able facul- 
ties. Accommodations first class. 
Terms moderate. For catalo- 
gue witeto 23 °°s. ce ss" 


JAMES NELSON, LL. D., 
President. 

















the board is required to appropriate 
$15 out of local school funds and 
the State gives $10, thus securing at 
least a $40 library from a list of 
books approved by the State Board 
of Education. The local board is 
also required to furnish a neat book 
case. Since February 1, 1909, more 
than 400 of these libraries have gone 
into all parts of the State, and be- 
sides, the people have enjoyed the 
privileges of our traveling school 
libraries, which are under the control 
of the Virginia State Library. 


School Houses. 


Last year Virginia built 249 school 
buildings and enlarged 45, at a total 
cost of $1,037,303.55. Of this 
amount $198,950 was loaned to local 
school boards from the State Literary 
Fund, at 4 per cent interest, the 
principal to be repaid in 15 annual 
instalments. Over $200,000 was 
realized from private subscriptions. 
The rest of the money came out of 
the local school funds. Virginia 
builds very nearly the same number 
of school houses each year, yet she 
shows a steady falling off in the 
total number of school buildings in 
the State. Fhe smaller number of 
houses, the increased number of 
rooms, and the increased cost of 
construction tell at once of the prog- 
ress made, not only in the consolida- 
tion of rural schools, but also in 
providing better sanitary arrange- 
ments, better ventilation, better 
lighting, and more comfortable, at- 
tractive, and commodious quarters. 


Supervision of Schools. 


Last year our new law in regard to 
the election and duties of division 
superintendents went into. effect. 
These officers are now required to 
give all of their time to supervision, 
and the law provides that no salary 
shall be less than $900, except under 
very special circumstances. The sal- 
aries of our division superintendents 
already average over $1,000, and it 
is only a matter of a few years when 
there will be no county or city super- 
intendent who does not receive a suf- 
ficient salary to justify him in giving 
his whole time to school duties. 


State Board of Examiners and Super- 
visors. 


Between the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the division superintend- 
ents we have a system of State super- 
vision connecting the work of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
that of the division superintendents 
in which seven examiners or super- 
visors are occupied. These gentle- 
men, under various official titles, and 
with duties variously distributed, 
conduct examinations, attend local 
educational gatherings, assist the 
local officials in raising funds to 
build good school houses, give lec- 
tures in teachers’ meetings, assist in 
the consolidation of schools, and 
visit schovis, particularly those of 
the higher class. 

In summing up the work of the 
examiners and supervisors, I am em- 
barrassed for words. It is easier to 
state the case by asking: What is it 
in the way of good that they have 
not done? 

Virginia is also blessed in having 
some very active associations, both 
of teachers and citizens, within its 
borders. All of these bodies work in 
perfect harmony and meet together 
at Thanksgiving time in what is 
known as the ‘Virginia Educational 
Conference.” This conference was 
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organized in 1906. The attendance 
last year amounted to nearly 2,500. 


Agricultural Education. 


I think the most prominent feature 
of our work during the last year 
was the fruitful and intelligent ef- 
fort made to link the school closer 
to practical life. I have already men- 
tioned the fact that we have estab- 
lished a number of agricultural de- 
partments in high schools. A high 
school having one of these depart- 
ments is called an agricultural high 
school. These schools are distribut- 
ed over the State, one in each Con- 
gressional district, with the idea that 
their good influences shall not be re- 
stricted alone to the county in which 
they are located, but may radiate 
over the adjoining counties. A num- 
ber of our common schools have also 
begun the study of agriculture, but 
the great movement which has at- 
tracted special attention is the for- 
mation of boys’ clubs under the rule 
that each member shall cultivate an 
acre of ground. Between 25 and 30 
counties--or one-fourth of the State-- 
are already fully organized under the 
supervision of competent experts. In 
some of the counties where it was 
not possible to send an expert, the 
teachers and local officials and citi- 
zens have come to the rescue, and 
through the medium of agricultural 
fairs have aroused a great interest 
not only in the cultivation of corn, 
but also in the development of school 
gardens and in sewing, cooking and 
the cultivation of small vegetables at 
home. 





Substantial Progress in Tennessee. 

Messrs. Editors: The schools of 
Tennessee have made _ substantial 
progress during the past year. The 
term has been lengthened and the 
teachers’ salary increased, and 2U0 
good, substantial schoolhouses were 
erected. During this year three nor- 
mal schools will be established, at a 
cost of $1,000,000. Three hundred 
rural libraries have been established 
and $15,000 worth of library books 
have been purchased. 

R. L. JONES, 
State Supt. of Education. 





Efficiency First; Symmetry Second. 


Says Dr. Eliot, ‘‘A passion for ser- 
vice must fuse with a passion for 
knowledge.’’ Fuse with it, not come 
after it. The truth is, the normal 
boy will not accept education unless 
it does fuse with his desire to do 
things. The Lord made him that 
way, and it is utterly useless for the 
modern educator to attempt to build 
him over. 

“Symmetrical manhood” that can 
not earn its own living—-earn it— 
is not symmetrical. Symmetry will 
take care of itself if efficiency is 
provided for. I would rather send 
out pupils who are lop-sided and use- 
ful, than those who are seemingly 
symmetrical and useless. A. bent 
back is symmetrical if a bent back 
is best adapted to carrying the bur- 
dens one ought to carry. And life- 
efficiency involves vocational efficien- 
cy. A man without a vocation is 
more to be pitied than “The Man 
Without a Country.’’ And the coun~ 
try of which he is an inhabitant is to 
be commiserated, too.—Supt. Frank 
H. Hall. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 
Atall times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va 








100 Men Wanted 





C. H GULLATT, President. 


the vast oppo tunities offered, or get an idea of Cotten Grading and the handling of cotton f: 
tion, together with our bco« on Cotton Grading FREE toevery reader of this paper. 
Reference: Chas. 8. Barrett, Union City, Ga., National President Farmers’ Union. 


American and Liverpool Grades Taught. 


Positions 


15-Cent Cotton Means Prosperity for the Farmer, but the man who handles the farmers’ cotton 


cotton brines a high or low price. We already have positions for 150 men between the age of 15 and 55 years to work on salary for warehouses buy- 

or buying on commission Positions on salary pay from $50.00 to 

ability and location. We give you a written guarantee before you leave home to teach you how to Grade, Average, Buy, Ship, Sell and Warehouse Co: 
Saitien, bay your Railroad Fare both ways and Hotel Bill while in Union City. 

uition only $25 00, This includes all Cotton Gradizg Books and other things 


ing and selling for themselves, buying on salary. 


ded in the 


The next c'ass begins on 





room. 


July Sth, but if this does not suit your convenience you can enter anytime before August 15th. 
p Warehouse Book-keeping Course FREE. E 
rom the farmers’ hands to the spianers’ should write us at once. 


UNION COTTON GRADING SCHOOL, BOX (2-4, UNION CITY, GA. 


for all who take a course. 
makes more money than the farmer, whether 


$200.00 per month accordirg *oe 
ton in thirty days or return your money paid for 


VERY Ma N who wants to get an ‘nsight into 
We will be glad to send this informa- 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 














x SM Colle | 
Capital Stock $30,000.00. 


A personal investigation 
will convince anyone that 
King’s is absolutely the larg- 
est, best equipped and most 
successful college of Business, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen- 
manshipand English in North 
Carolina. Reference: Every 
bank and leading business concern in Raleigh or Charlotte. 
You can purchase an unlimited (life) scholarship now at 
our Special Summer Rates. Write todayfor College Journal 
explaining this special offer. Address 


King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N.C. - - - or - - . - Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Horner Military School 


Founded 1851 
Oxford, North Carclina , 
cientificand English Courses. Prepares for Cole 
sean Unapieente or the Government Academies, Military 
training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. 
Academy 58 years old, with experienced teachers. Cadets 
dine with the principal and ladies of his family, securing 
the culture of homelife. .Cultivates and educates. Modern 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady 
lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running track, 300 
acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 
Catalogues ready for distributing 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


a i aS oe 
Kings Busine SS COLL 











Corner Fayetteville and Davie Streets 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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“Merit, the measure of success ” 


MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A high grade institution for young men and boys, offering just what they 
want and need—thorough, conscientious instruction and careful oversight. 
Prepares for business life, teaching, or the Junior Class in College. High 
standards of scholarship and government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control. Accredited relations with leading Colleges and State 
University. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. Com- 
modious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid Athletic grounds. 
Total ig ser for session, under $200.00. Many other things you will 
want to know about the school, set forth in illustrated catalogue, sent free. 


ADDRESS 
G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 














MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 





MEREDITH COLLEGE 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South 











Course in Liberal Arts covering nine departments, and including 
elective courses in Education and Bible, which count for the A. B. de- 
gree—School of Music, including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice 
Culture—Schoolcf Art, including Decoration, Designing and Oil Paint- 
ing. School of Elocution—Academy which prepares students for col- 
lege courses. Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 
cines (every item saye books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
$55 less. Next session begins September 14,1910. Address, 


PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, RALEIGH, N. G. 














Georgia School of Technology | 


Located in the most progressive and healthful city of the South, 
(1050 feet above sea level) with the abounding opportunities offered its 
graduates in the South’s present remarkable development. 

Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. 

















Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


WILSON N. C. 
“The Leading College of Eastern Carolina.’’ Plant with all modern conveniences. Fifteen in 
fac ilty. Ariesian water and unsurpassed he alth. , ; 
D-partment+: Preparat ry College, Music, Art, Expression. Commercial. 
Borrding Sc rool fcr ,iris with expenses, only $152.0), with music $200.00. 
Dormitory on club plan for boys with expenses only $125.00 to $135.00. Send for catalogue. 
JESSE C. CALDWELL, PRESIDENT. 











FRANKLIN, VA. 


Franklin Female Seminary 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atiantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. Terms mod. Catalog, 


FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer‘and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agriculture] 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successfal farmer, 
a shilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 
successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 
$7 00 per month. For catalogue cr free tuition, 
aidress 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, PRESIDENT, 
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THE CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Telegraph and Mail address: 


Extensive and_new equipment of Shops, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
New Library, new Infirmary and new Chemical Laboratory. 


Demand for graduates much greater than the supply. 
Students received at any time during the session. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, LL. D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 


LACE INSTITUTE vonevonen Se 


AN ideal Christian HomeSchool._ Preparatory and Collegiate courses, A: 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Uonaperenecset 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of ex perienced, college- 
trained instructors, Takes only, 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
arge gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
-'ball, Write for our catalog beforeselecting the college for your daughter, 

HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
GRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE) 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, SOUTH CAROLINA 











Greensboro, N. C. 








EDICAL COLLEGE 





oF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 18, 1910, 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
Climate salubri iving exp derat 
Write for terms and catalog H 
Tompkins, 


M.0., Bean, Richmond, Va, 


The above are four year courses. 












OXFORD SEMINARY Incidental’ foes '?s = 5.66..0a% $ 5.00 Payable Quarterly. 
bli : ford, N.C MIOGICRE 160-5065 e685 9 2 wets ee 5.00 i a wr: SIE 
pent Bd es Seley Gray uniform ............. 23.98 September 7, 1910......... $61.31 

Board and Genera Uition for ki uniform ............ 5.20 

Annual Session $164.00. Apply for os ei ag TT ee Rg eae a 3.00 phbnl nal D; EIS TOs. AOS Paes 19.13 
illustrated catalogue to : Saaeh washing, heat, Want, enuety Ae Co 2 Sea ae 19.13 
F. P, HOBGOOD, President. OP hd a eestiriiee er 76.52 March 29, 1911............ 19.13 
SMe eee Total .......secevees $118.70 Detalnsres < itererweh Ce $118.70 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


! ell equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with Toseial. departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A Loan 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 

cE. B. EARNSHAW, 
WakE Forest, N.C. 


and two single mattress covers. Fo 














1. Agriculture. 2. Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 3. Agriculture and Chemistry. 4. Electrical and Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 5. Civil Engineering. 6. Chemistry and Geology. 7 Textile Industry. 


The regular fees for the session, not including tuition, are as follows: 


Tuition students pay $10.00 per quarter additional. 
Books and other necessary articles will be furnished by 
ent must provide himself with four sheets, two blan 


W. M. RIGGS, Acting President. 

















COURSES OF STUDY 


In addition, short courses are given in Agriculture and Textile Industry. 
(For details, see College Catalogue. ) 


EXPENSES 


Free tuition is allowed only to South Carolina students. 
the College at an approximate cost of $20.00. Each stud- 
ets, one comfort, six towels, two pillow cases, one pillow 
r catalogue and further informantion address. 


(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS ON PAGE 535.) 








